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made no impression. Having thus lost the|day, nor any of the wild cherries. Some slight 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. tracks, I ascended the highest of the hills, from traces of men’s feet, and a few old horse-tracks 
which I had an extended view of many miles occasionally crossed my path: they proved that 


around ; but saw no sign of the party, or the} human beings sometimes at least visited that 
Western Side of the Rocky Mountains, among |least indication of human habitations. The} part of the country, and for a moment served 


various T'ribes of Indians hitherto unknown : |evening was now closing fast, and with the] to cheer my drooping spirits. About dusk, an 
together with a Journey across the American |approach of night a heavy dew ct ed | i sized wolf rushed out of a thick copse 


Continent. By Ross Cox. 2 vols. 8vo.|falling. The whole of my clothes consisted|a short distance from the pathway, planted 

London, 1831. Colburn and Bentley. merely of a gingham shirt, nankeen trousers, | himself directly before me, in a threatening 
TuovcH some time has elapsed since these|and a pair of light leather moccasins, much | position, and appeared determined to dispute 
strange adventures occurred, between 1811 and|worn. About an hour before breakfast, in|my passage. He was not more than twenty 
1817, they are so surprising, to say the least of |consequence of the heat, I had taken off my | feet from me. My situation was desperate, and 
them, that we cannot mislike their publication | coat and placed it on one of the loaded horses, | as I knew that the least symptom of fear would 
atany period. The author. represents himself |intending to put it on towards the cool of the | be the signal for attack, I presented my stick, and 
as a trader connected with the north-west, or} evening ; and one of the men had charge of my | shouted as loud as my weak voice would permit. 
the Hudson Bay Company; and, having ascended | fowling-piece.: I was even without my hat; for] He appeared somewhat startled, and retreated 
and descended the Columbia river eight or nine| in the agitated state of my mind on awaking,I}a few steps, still keeping his piercing eyes 
times, wintered with the natives on its banks | had left it behind, and had advanced too far to| firmly fixed on me. I advanced a little, when 
and on those of its tributary streams, traversed | think of returning for it. At some distance on | he commenced howling in a most appalling man- 
the Continent, and seen much of Indian life— | my left I observed a field of high strong grass, | ner; and supposing his intention was to collect 
his narrative is sufficiently marvellous to match | to which I proceeded, and after pulling enough |a few of his comrades to assist in making an 
with the most marvellous stories of ancient or|to place under and over me, I recommended | afternoon repast on my half-famished carcass, I 
modern travel. Suppose we at once afford a| myself to the Almighty, and fell asleep. During | redoubled my cries, until I had almost lost the 
specimen of this, by extracting a portion of his|the night confused dreams of warm houses, | power of utterance, at the same time calling 
account of perils and disasters during a fortnight | feather beds, poisoned arrows, prickly pears, | out various names, thinking I might make it 
when he happened to be separated from his|and rattle-snakes, haunted my disturbed ima-| appear I was not alone. An old and a young 


companions. gination.” lynx ran close past me, but did not stop. The 
“ After walking and riding eight hours, Ij We do not follow his succeeding days and|wolf remained about fifteen minutes in the 
need not say we made a hearty breakfast ; after nights in regular order, but. copy:the most ex-| same position; but whether my wild and fear- 
which I wandered some distance along the | traordinary incidents which he relates of them. | ful exclamations deterred any others from join- 
banks of the rivulet in search of cherries, and| ‘‘ I suffered much from want of water, hav-|ing him, I cannot say. Finding at length my 
came to a sweet little arbour formed by sumach |ing got during the day only two tepid and | determination not to flinch, and that no assist- 
and cherry-trees. I pulled a quantity of the | nauseous draughts from stagnant pools, which | ance was likely to come, he retreated into the 
fruit, and sat down in the retreat to enjoy its|the long drought had nearly dried up. About|wood, and disappeared in the surrounding 
refreshing coolness. It was a charming spot, | sunset I arrived at a small stream, by the side| gloom. The shades of night were now descend- 
and on the opposite bank was a delightful wil-|of which I took up my quarters for the night. |ing fast, when I came to a verdant spot sur- 
derness of crimson haw, honeysuckles, wild|'The dew fell heavily ; but I was too much| rounded by small trees, and full of rushes, 
roses, and currants: its resemblance toa friend’s | fatigued to go in quest of bark to cover me; | which induced me to hope for water; but after 
summer-house in which I had spent many happy |and even had I been so inclined, the howling | searching for some time, I was still doomed to 
days brought back home with all its endearing |of the wolves would have deterred me from | bitter disappointment. A shallow lake or pond 
recollections ; and my scattered thoughts were |making the dangerous attempt. There must|had been e, which the long drought and 
successively occupied with the past, the present, |have been an extraordinary nursery of these} heat had dried up.‘ I then pulled a quantity 
and the future. In this state I fell into a| animals close to the spot ; for between the weak | of the rushes and spread them at the foot of a 
kind of pleasing, soothing reverie, which, |shrill cries of the young, and the more loud and | large stone, which I intended for my pillow ; 
joined to the morning's fatigue, gradually |dreadful howling of the old, I never expected | but as I was about throwing myself down, a 
tealed my eyelids ; and unconscious of my situ-|to leave the place alive. I could not sleep. |rattle-snake coiled, with the head erect, and 
ation, I resigned myself to the influence of the |My only weapons of defence were a heap of|the forked tongue extended in a state of 
drowsy god. But imagine my feelings when I | stones and a stick. Ever and anon some more | frightful oscillation, canght my eye immediately 
awoke in.the evening, I think it was about five | daring than others approached me. I presented | under the stone. I instantly retreated a short 
o'clock, from the declining appearance of the | the stick at them as if in the act of levelling aj distance; but assuming fresh courage, soon de- 
tin! All was calm and silent as the grave. gun, upon which they retired, vented a few | spatched it with my stick. On examining the 
1 hastened to the spot where we had break-| yells, advanced a little farther, and after sur-|spot more minutely, a large cluster of them 
: it was vacant. I ran to the place|veying me for some time with their sharp| appeared under the stone, the whole of which 
where the men had made their fire: all, all| fiery eyes, to which the partial glimpses of the} I rooted out and destroyed. This was hardly 
Were gone, and not a vestige of man or horse |moon had imparted additional ferocity, retreated | accomplished, when upwards of a dozen snakes 
yp in the valley. My senses almost|into the wood. In this state of fearful agita-|of different’ descriptions, ou dark brown, 
ailed me. I called out in vain in every direc-| tion I passed the night; but as day-light be-| blue, and green, made their #ppearance: they 
tion, until I became hoarse; and I could no|gan to break, nature asserted her supremacy, | were much quicker in their movements than 
conceal from myself the dreadful truth] and I fell into a deep sleep, from which, to] their rattle-tailed brethren; and I could only 

that I was alone in a wild, uninhabited country, | judge by the sun, I did not awake until be-|kill a few of them. This was a peculiarly 
without horse or arms, and destitute of cover- | tween eight and nine o'clock on the morning rong gd moment. I had tasted no fruit 
ng. Having now no resovrce but f ascertain |of the 25th. My second bandages having been | since the morning before, and after a painful 
the direction which the pa..y had taken, I set} worn out, I was now obliged to bare my knees|day’s march under a burning sun, could not 
t examining the ground, and at the north-| for fresh ones; and after tying them round my | procure a drop of water to allay my feverish 
fast point of the valley discovered the tracks of | feet, and taking a copious draught from the| thirst. I was surrounded by a murderous 
feet, which I followed for some time, adjoining brook for breakfast, I recommenced | brood of serpents and ferocious beasts of prey, 

led to a chain of small hills with a|my joyless journey. My course was nearly fend without even the consolation of knowing 

Torky, gravelly bottom, on which the hoofs}north-north-east. I got no water during thelwhen such misery might have a probable ter- 





The Columbia River; or, Scenes and Adven- 
tures during a Residence of Six Years on the 
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supply of rushes, which I spread some distance |the night. I fixed myself in that part of the 





I threw myself on them, and was permitted, | forked, and which prevented me from falling 
through Divine goodness, to enjoy a night of |during my fitful slumbers. On the morning 
undisturbed repose. I arose on the morning 
of the 26th considerably refreshed ; and took a | quitted the trunk, shook himself, ‘ cast a long- 
northerly course, occasionally diverging a little|ing, lingering look’ towards me, and slowly 
to the east. Several times during the day I }disappeared in search of his morning repast. 









ance of rushes, which I imagined grew in the|return, I descended and resumed my journey 
vicinity of lakes; but on reaching them my|through the woods in a north-north-east di- 
faint hopes vanished ; there was no water, and | rection.’’ 
I in vain essayed to extract a little moisture} At the end of fourteen days thus pleasantly 
from them. Prickly thorns and small sharp|spent, the author fell in with some Indians, 
stones added greatly to the pain of my tor-| who treated him kindly, and conducted him to 
tured feet, and obli me to make farther | his white friends. 
encroachments on my nether garments for} The next winter was passed among the In- 
fresh bandages. The want of water now ren- | dians called Flat-heads. 
dered me extremely weak and feverish; andI{ A large band (we are told) of the Flat- 
had nearly abandoned all hopes of relief, when, | head warriors were encamped about the fort. 
about -past four or five o'clock, the old| They had recently returned from the buffalo 
pathway turned from the prairie grounds into| country, and had revenged their defeat of the 
a thiclely wooded country, in an easterly di-| preceding year, by a signal victory over their 
rection; through which I had not advanced | enemies the Black-feet ; several of whose war- 
half a mile when I heard a noise resembling a | riors, with their women, they had taken pri- 
waterfall, to which I hastened my tottering|soners. M‘Millan’s tobacco and stock of 
steps, and in a few minutes was delighted at | trading goods had been entirely expended pre- 
arriving on the banks of a deep and narrow] vious to my arrival, and the Indians were 
rivulet, which forced its way with great ra-|much in want of ammunition, &c. My ap- 
pidity over some large stones that obstructed | pearance, or I should rather say, the goods I 
the channel. After offering up a short prayer | brought with me, was therefore a source of 
of thanksgiving for this providential supply, I | great joy to both parties. The natives smoked 
threw myself into the water, forgetful of the|the much-loved weed for several days suc- 
extreme state of exhaustion to which I was|cessively. Our hunters killed a few moun- 
reduced: it had nearly proved fatal, for my | tain sheep, and I brought up a bag of flour, a 
weak frame could not withstand the strength | bag of rice, plenty of tea and coffee, some 
of the current, which forced me down a short |arrow-root, and fifteen gallons of prime rum. 
distance, until I caught the bough of an over-| We spent a comparatively happy Christmas, 
hanging tree, by means of which I regained |and, by the side of a blazing fire in a warm 
the shore. Here were plenty of hips and cher- | room, forgot the sufferings we endured in our 
ries ; on which, with the water, I made a most |dreary progress through the woods. There 
delicious repast. On looking about for a place | was, however, in the midst of our festivities, a 
to sleep, I observed lying on the ground the a, drawback from the pleasure we should 
hollow trunk of a large pine, which had been | have otherwise enjoyed. I allude to the un- 
destroyed by lightning. I retreated into the | fortunate Black-feet who had been captured by 
cavity; and having covered myself completely | the Flat-heads. Having been informed that 
with _ pieces of loose bark, quickly fell |they were about putting one of their prisoners 
asleep. y repose was not of long duration ; | to death, I went to their camp to witness the 
for at the end of about two hours I was|spectacle. The man was tied to a tree; after 
awakened by thé growling of a bear, which | which they heated an old barrel of a gun until 
had removed part of the bark covering, andjit became red hot, with which they burned 
was leaning ovef me with his snout, hesitating |him on the legs, thighs, neck, cheeks, and 
as to the means he should adopt to dislodge |belly. They then commenced cutting the flesh 
mes the narrow limits of the trunk which |from about the nails, which they pulled out, 
confined my body preventing him from making |and next separated the fingers from the hand 
the attack with advantage. I instantly sprung |joint by joint. During the performance of 
ups seized my stick, and uttered a loud cry,|these cruelties the wretched captive never 
which startled him, and caused him to recede | winced, and instead of suing for mercy, he 
a few steps; when he stopped, and turned jadded fresh stimulants to their barbarous in- 
about, apparently doubtful whether he would | genuity by the most irritating reproaches, part 
commence an attack. He determined on an |of which our interpreter translated as follows : 
assault ; but feeling I had not sufficient |—‘ My heart is strong. You do not hurt me. 
strength to meet such an unequal enemy, I | You can’t hurt me. You are fools. You do 
thought it prudent to retreat, and accordingly | not know how to torture. Try it again. I 
scrambled up an adjoining tree. My flight | don’t feel any pain yet. We torture your re- 
gave fresh imtpulse to his i f- and he |lations a great deal better, because we make 
commenced ascending after me. I succeeded, |them cry out loud, like little children. You 
however, in gaining a branch, which gave me |are not brave: you have small hearts, and you 
a decided advantage over him; and from which | are always afraid to fight.” Then addressing 
I was enabled to annoy his muzzle and claws | one in particular, he said, ‘ It was by my ar- 
in such @ manner with my stick as effectually |row you lost your eye;’ upon which the Fiat. 
to check his op After scraping the|head darted at him, and with a knife in a 
bark some time with rage and disappointment, | moment scooped out one of his eyes; at the 









































he gave up the task, and retired to my late | same time cutting the bridge of his nose nearly 
yma y: , of which he took possession. The|in two. This did not stop him: with the re- 
fear 





mination. I might truly say with the royal ; descend; but each attempt aroused my ursine old fool of a father.” The warrior to whom 
Psalmist, that ‘ the snares of death compassed | sentinel; and after many ineffectual efforts, I| this was addressed instantly sprung at him 
me round about.’ Having collected a fresh | was obliged to remain there during the rest of| and separated the scalp from his head. He 
was then about plunging a knife in his heart, 
from the spot where I massacred the reptiles, | trank from which the principal grand branches| until he was told by the chief to desist. The 
raw skull, bloody socket, and mutilated nose, 
now presented a horrific appearance, but by no 
of the 27th, a little after sunrise, the bear} means changed his tone of defiance. ‘ It was 
I,’ said he to the chief, ‘ that made your wife 
a prisoner last fall;—we put out her eyes; 
we tore out her tongue ;—we treated her like 
was induced to leave the path by the appear-| After waiting some time, apprehensive of his|a dog. Forty of our young warriors _’ 
The chieftain became incensed the moment his 
wife’s name was mentioned ; he seized his gun, 
and, before the last sentence was ended, a ball 
from it passed through the brave fellow’s 
heart, and terminated his frightful sufferings, 
Shocking, however, as this dreadful exhibition 
was, it was far exceeded by the atrocious cru. 
elties practised on the female prisoners; in 
which, I am sorry to say, the Flat-head wo. 
men assisted with more savage fury than the 
men. I only witnessed part of what one 
wretched young woman suffered, a detail of 
which would be too revolting for publicity, 
We remonstrated against the exercise of such 
horrible cruelties. They replied by saying the 
Black-feet treated their relations in the same 
manner; that it was the course adopted by all 
red warriors; and that they could not think of 
giving up the gratification of their revenge to 
the foolish and womanish feelings of white 
men. 


+ 
“ While pride, policy, ambition, self-pre. 


servation, or the love of aggrandisement, often 
deluges the civilised world with Christian 
blood; the only cause assigned by the natives 
of whom I write, for their perpetual warfare, 
is their love of buffalo. There are extensive 
plains to the eastward of the mountains, fre- 
quented in the summer and autumnal months 
by numerous herds of buffaloes. Hither the 
rival tribes repair to hunt those animals, that 
they may procure as much of their meat as 
will supply them until the succeeding season. 


In these excursions they often meet, and the 


most sanguinary conflicts follow. The Black- 
feet lay claim to all that part of the country 
immediately at the foot of the mountains, 
which is most frequented by the buffalo; and 
allege that the Flat-heads, by resorting thither 


to hunt, are intruders whom they are bound to 


oppose on all occasions. The latter, on the 
contrary, assert, that their forefathers had al- 


ways claimed and exercised the right of hunt- 
ing on these ‘ debatable lands ;’ and that 
while one of their warriors remained alive the 
right should not be relinquished. The con- 
sequences of these continual wars are dreadful, 
particularly to the Flat-heads, who, being the 
weaker in numbers, were generally the greater 
sufferers.” 

“¢ The Flat-heads believe in the existence of 
a good and evil spirit, and consequently in a 
future state of rewards and punishments. They 
hold, that after death the good Indian goes t0 
a country in which there will be perpetual 
summer; that he will meet his wife 
children ; that the rivers will abound with fish, 
and the plains with the much-loved buffalo; 
and that he will spend his time in hunting and 
fishing, free from the terrors of war, or the 
apprehensions of cold or famine. The bad 
man, they believe, will go to a place covered 
with eternal snow; that he will always be 
shivering with cold, and will see fires at a dis- 
tance which he cannot enjoy, water which he 
cannot procure to quench his thirst, and buffalo 
and deer which he cannot kill to appease his 








Be en off, in case I was overcome by | maining -= he looked sternly at another, and 
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sleep, me to make several attempts to | said, ‘ I 





your brother, and I scalped your 


hunger. An impenetrable wood, full of wolves, 
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panthers, and serpents, separates these ‘shrink. 


ing slaves of winter’ from their fortunate bre- 
thren in the ‘meadows of ease.’ Their punish- 
ment is not, however, eternal, and, according 
to the different shades of their crimes, they are 
sooner or later emancipated, and permitted to 
join their friends in the Elysian fields: Their 
code of morality, although short, is comprehen. 
sive. They say that honesty, bravery, love of 
truth, attention to parents, obedience to their 
chiefs, and affection for their wives and child- 
ren, are the principal virtues which entitle 
them to the place of happiness; while the 
opposite vices condemn them to that of misery. 
They have a curious tradition with respect 
to beavers. They firmly believe that these 
animals are a fallen race of Indians, who, 
in consequence of their wickedness, vexed 
the Good Spirit, and were condemned by him 
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parted motion to his hands and feet. Not satis.) small stone, which they call the source of evil 





fied with these gifts, the compassionate deity| in ‘a piece of cedar bark, and’ throw it into the 
taught mankind how to make canoes, paddles, | fire. It frequently happens that a man who 
nets, and all their domestic utensils. He also| might have been cured by a simple dose of me- 
overturned rocks into the rivers, which, by ob-| dicine, is by this abominable system destroyed ; 
structing the progress of the fish through the | but whether recovery or death be the con- 
waters, enabled them to take sufficient to satis. | a rs the quack is equally recompensed.” 

fy their wants. We observed no idols among! We shall not occupy space by copying the 
them ; and although they had some small gro.| details of Indian execution, for robbing the 
tesque-looking figures, carved out of wood, they | traders, though they are tragical enough; but 
seemed to pay them no respect, and often of-| notice, shortly, the various tribes in these 
fered to barter them for trifles. Civilised| parts, and one of their most curious customs. 
countries are not exempt from superstition :| « They differ little (says the author) from 
it is therefore not surprising to find it exist | each other in laws, manners, or customs; and 
among untutored savages. They believe that! were I to make a distinction, I would say the 
if salmon be cut cross-ways, the fishery will be) Cathlamahs are the most tranquil, the Killy- 
unproductive, and that a famine will follow. | mucks the most rougish, the Clatsops the most 
In the summer of 1811, they at first brought | honest, and the Chinooks the most incontinent. 
but a small quantity to the people who were} The Chilts, a small tribe who inhabit the coast 


to their present shape; but that in due time|then building the fort. As Mr. M*‘Dougall| to the northward of Cape Disappointment, par- 
they will be restored to their humanity. They | knew there was no scarcity, he reproached the| take in some degree of these various quali- 
allege that the beavers have the powers of |chiefs for furnishing such a scanty supply: | ties. The abominable custom of flattening their 


speech ; and that they have heard them talk 
with each other, and seen them sitting in 
council on an offending member. The lovers 
of natural history are already well acquainted 
with the surprising sagacity of these wonderful 
animals ; with their dexterity in cutting down 
trees, their skill in constructing their houses, 
and their foresight in collecting and storing 
provisions sufficient to last them during the 
winter months: but few are aware, I should 
imagine, of a remarkable custom among them, 
which, more than any other, confirms the In- 
dians in believing them a fallenrace. Towards 
the latter-end of autumn, a certain number, 
varying from twenty to thirty, assemble for 
the purpose of building their winter habita- 
tions. They immediately commence cutting 
down trees; and nothing can be more wonder. 
ful than the skill and patience which they ma- 
nifest in this laborious undertaking; to see 
them anxiously looking up,: watching the lean- 
ing of the tree when the trunk is nearly se- 
vered, and, when its creaking announces its 
approaching fall, to observe them scampering 
off in all directions, to avoid being crushed. 
When the tree is prostrate, they quickly strip 
it of its branches; after which, with their 
dental chisels, they divide the trunk into se- 
veral pieces of equal lengths, which they roll 
to the rivulet across which they intend to erect 
their house. ‘T'wo or three old ones generally 
superintend the others; and it is no unusual 
sight to see them beating those who exhibit 
any symptoms of laziness. Should, however, 
any fellow be incorrigible, and persist in re- 
fusing to work, he is driven unanimously by 
the whole tribe to seek shelter and provisions 
elsewhere. These outlaws are therefore obliged 
to pass a miserable winter, half starved in a 
burrow on the banks of some stream, where 
they are easily trapped. The Indianscall them 
‘lazy beaver,’ and their fur is not half so va- 
luable as that of the other animals, whose per- 
severing industry and prévoyance secure them 
provisions and a comfortable shelter during the 
severity of winter. a . ° 
“ They havea tradition relative to the origin 
of mankind, of which the following is the sub- 
stance :—.Man was at first created by a divinity 
named Etalapass ; but he was originally imper- 
fect. His mouth was not divided, his eyes 
were closed, and his hands and feet immov- 
able; in short, he was rather a statue of flesh 
a living being. A second divinity, named 
Ecannum, less powerful than Etalapass, but 
more benevolent, seeing man in this imperfect 
state, took pity on him, and with a sharp stone 
opened his mouth, unclosed his eyes, and im- 


they admitted the charge, but assigned as a rea- | heads prevails among them all. Immediately 


son their fears that the white people would cut | after birth the infant is placed in a kind of 

it the unlucky way. Mr. M‘Dougall promised | oblong cradle formed like a trough, with moss 

to follow their plan, upon which they brought | under it. One end, on which the head reposes, 

a tolerable good quantity, but all roasted; and|is more elevated than the rest. A padding is 

which, in order to avoid displeasing them, our| then placed on the forehead with a piece of 

to eat before sunset each | 
* 


people were obliged cedar-bark over it, and by means of cords 
day. . ™ passed through small holes on each side of 

‘© Faiqua, which I have so often mentioned, | the cradle the padding is pressed against the 
is a white round shell of extreme hardness,| head. It is kept in this manner upwards of 
varying from one to four inches in length, and |a year, and is not, I believe, attended with 
from three-eighths to half an inch in circum-|much pain. The appearance of the infant. 
ference. It is hollow, slightly curved, and | however, while in this state of compression, 
tapers a little towards the ends. These shells|is frightful, and its little black eyes, forced 
are bp Bg am, eel ane hn ong on by er eo ba ny} game 
most valuable. ey are found in the neigh. | those of a mouse choked in a trap. When re- 
bourhood of Nootka, and form an important | leased from this inhuman process, the head is 
article of local traffic. The Indians regulate | perfectly flattened, and the upper part of it 
the prices of their various articles by haiqua; | seldom exceeds an inch in thickness. It never 
a fathom of the best description being equal in| afterwards recovers its ratundity. They deem 
value to ten good beaver-skins. The most| this an essential point of beauty, and the most 
enlightened nations are inundated with char-| devoted adherent of our first Charles never 
latans: it is therefore not surprising they entertained a stronger aversion to a Round- 
should flourish among rude barbarians. Every | head than these savages. They allege, as an 
Indian village has a ek doctor, or, as Rar |cnenn for this custom, that all their slaves 
call him, ‘ the strong man of medicine.’ The} have round heads ; and accordingly, every child 
moment a native is attacked with sickness, no of a bondsman, who is not adopted by the tribe, 
matter of what description, the physician is| inherits not only his —— degradation, but 
sent for. He immediately commences opéra-/his parental rotundity of cranium. This de. 
tions by stretching the patient on his back ;|formity is unredeemed by any peculiar beauty, 
while a number of his friends and relations| either in features or person. The height of 
surround him, each carrying a long and a short | the men varies from five feet to five feet six 


stick, with which they beat time to a mournful 
air which the doctor chants, and in which they 
join at intervals. Sometimes a slave is de- 
spatched to the roof of the house, which he 
belabours most energetically with his drum- 
sticks, joining at the same time with a loud 


inches; that of the women is generally six or 
eight inches less. The nose is rather flat, 
with distended nostrils; and a mouth, seldom 
| closed, exposes to view an abominable set of 
| short, dirty, irregular teeth. ‘The limbs of 
| the men are in general well-shaped; but the 





women, owing to tight ligatures which they 


voice the chorus inside. The man of medicine I 
wear on the lower part of the legs, are quite 


then kneels, and presses with all his force his 
two fists on the patient’s stomach. The un-| bandy, with thick ankles, and broad flat feet. 
fortunate man, tortured with the pain pro-| They have loose hanging breasts, slit ears, 
duced by this violent operation, utters the most| and perforated noses, which, added to greasy 
piercing cries ; but his voice is drowned by the | heads, and bodies saturated with fish oil, con. 
doctor and the by-standers, who chant loud’ stitute the sum total of their personal attrac. 
and louder still the mighty ‘ song of medicine.’| tions. The good qualities of these Indians are 
At the end of each stanza the operator seizes few; their vices many. Industry, patience, 
the patient’s hands, which he joins together | sobriety, and ingenuity, nearly comprise the 
and blows on. He thus continues alternately | former; while in the latter may be classed, 
pressing and blowing, until a small white| thieving, lying, incontinence, gambling, and 
stone, which he had previously placed in the! cruelty. They are also perfect hypocrites.” 
patient’s mouth, is forced out. This he ex-' We are almost tempted to quote the epi- 
hibits with a triumphant air to the man’s re-|sode of Miss Jane Barnes, a bar-maid from 
lations, and, with all the confidence and pom-| Portsmouth, who accompanied an adventurer 
posity of modern quackery, assures them the among these Indians; but we must defer 
disease is destroyed, and that the patient must | aught farther for this week. 

undoubtedly recover. Mr. Franchére states 
he has seen some of them carefully envelop the 
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The False Step; and the Sisters. 
12mo. London, 1832. Bull. 


Two very interesting stories. Unless internal 
evidence much deceives us, this author has 
appeared ere this before the public; and if so, 
we must say there has been great improve- 
ment. ‘ The Sisters’ is our favourite; it is 
touching, even to pain—it illustrates the old 
poet's words, 
** Oh! fearful thing to let one only hope 
Engross the human heart.” 

“¢ The False Step” gives not the history of a 
divorced wife, but of her children, and the 
shame and sorrow visited on their innocent 
heads. As we have often observed, a continu- 
ous narrative is badly calculated for extract ; 
but we think the following scene may trust to 
its own impression. Lindsay Bathurst has 
married Jeannette against his judgment, being 
aware of her mother’s frailty, which she herself 
is not. Jeannette has, under particular circum- 
stances, visited a Mrs. Grant, an old friend, 
despite of her husband’s prohibition. 

* Jeannette was almost a stranger to moral 
fear ; but when she beheld the deep shade on 
Lindsay’s brow, instead of the gladness that 
should have been there, she experienced an 
inward tremor that all but deprived her of the 
power of speaking. She was conscious of it; 
and, exerting herself to overcome it, her first 
words were—‘ Lindsay, I have disobeyed you— 
I have seen Mrs. Grant.’ ‘ You may spare 
asad the trouble of confession, Jeannette : 

know it already.” ‘I wished you to do so; 
but I had hoped you would have heard it first 
from me.’ ‘ It is of little consequence from 
whom we learn that which is beyond remedy. 
You can never, Jeannette, make amends for 
this one act of disobedience. I had such power- 
ful reasons for what I asked.’ ‘* You should 
then have revealed them to me, Lindsay.’ ‘ I 
could not—Matilda knows I could not. She 
knows too, Jeannette, that you are the last 
woman in the world that ought to risk an 
imprudent or a thoughtless action.’ Matilda 
looked imploringly at Lindsay, to warn him 
that he was on dangerous ground. In vain: 
he continued—‘ The very last! Jeannette, you 
know not what you have done!’ Jeannette 
felt she was over-blamed, and her repentance 
consequently decreased. In a very different 
tone and opposite spirit to what she had hither- 
to spoken, she replied—‘ This is cruel! You 
assume a rigour that you cannot feel. What 
I have done is neither morally nor religiously 
wrong.’ * Assume! Would to Heaven that 
what I now feel were only assumed! Jean- 
nette, if you attempt to justify what you have 
done, you will drive me to madness.’ Jean- 
nette paused before replying. She saw that 
her husband’s feelings were strongly excited, 
and she was conscious that her own were also; 
she had therefore some check on her expres- 
sions, but not a sufficient one.’ * You are un- 
just to me, Lindsay. You give me a command, 
which I am induced by very peculiar circum. 
stances to transgress. Your reasons for issu- 
ing that command you do not reaval to me, 
and yet you ungenerously reproach me with 
their force. This, in another, I should call 
tyrannical.’ Matilda gently approached her, 
and whispered, ‘ Hush, hush | Jannette.’ ‘ No, 
my dear Matilda, I must now speak. What 
concealments have I ever had from him? Let 
Lindsay now give me those reasons of which 
he has only hitherto spoken darkly: let me 
hear why I am the /as¢ woman in England 
who should venture to risk her reputation.’ 
Her cheek glowed with indignation as she 
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spoke; and she looked at Lindsay fixedly, await- 
ing his reply. Lindsay returned that look, and 
exclaiming suddenly, * Must it be!’ continued : 
*‘ Then, Jeannette, hear me; but remember, 
always remember, that this is of your own seek- 
ing.’ Jeannette fearlessly confronted his gaze ; 
and Lindsay, scarcely pausing, proceeded : ‘ Jean- 
nette, your mother’s name was once on the 
public lip what Mrs. Grant’s is now.’ ‘* My 
mother! Lindsay. Oh, you mock me! — you 
do not, you cannot think it true.’ ‘ I know it 
to be so.” They were the last words he spoke 
in anger. He had no sooner uttered them than 
he trembled with apprehension at what he had 
done. Jeannette listened; then turning to 
Matilda, said: ‘ Do not you, my sister, con- 
tradict him 2” Matilda threw her arms around 
her, and, in the lowest whisper, breathed —¢ I 
cannot.’ Jeannette stood as if transfixed by 
the intensity of her surprise, and she once more 
said with vehemence —‘ It is not true!’ But 
the ‘séntence had no sooner escaped her than 
the truth she had so boldly denied with her 
lips fell upon her heart with a conviction almost 
freed from doubt. Past events, once enveloped 
in mystery, as their solution was thus first pre- 
sented to her, rushed upon her mind with the 
celerity and destructiveness of a whirlwind. 
At one ‘ fell swoop’ they swept from her heart 
every past and present delight, every strong 
affection, every enjoyment of memory, every 
darling vision of hope: yet with the delirium 
of extreme wretchedness, she strove awhile to 
escape from the shock of conviction. She threw 
herself at Lindsay’s feet, and implored him, as 
he loved her, to recall his words. When she 
asked him to do so, he would gladly, if it had 
been possible, have surrendered existence itself 
to have recalled the last.few minutes of his life. 
She said, ‘ Speak to 'me!—speak to me!’ in 
accents that pierced him to the soul; but he 
could not. The strong-built, powerful Lindsay 
had not at that moment the strength of his in- 
fant. <A long, painful, and oppressive silence 
followed —a silence that often afterwards re- 
curred to the memories of each. Lindsay was 
the first to break it. ‘Jeannette,’ he said, in 
the low and thrilling tone he had used when 
first he ventured so to call her; but it was all 
he uttered —he could not speak his purpose. 
It was sufficient to rouse her from the stupor 
of grief into which she had sunk, or, rather, it 
called forth the outward demonstration of that 
sorrow which could not speak. Jeannette met 
Lindsay as he approached her, and throwing her 
arms around him, wept long and passionately 
on his bosom. No upbraidings could have 
moved him so deeply: he felt, and he felt 
truly, that all feeling of unkindness towards 
him had merged in the one terrible affliction 
with which he had so unhappily made her ac- 
quainted. He felt, too, that the repentance 
already awakened within him was as useless, 
as unavailing, as the bitterness of her innocent 
sorrow. He kissed her pale forehead, and his 
tears fell in torrents over her. She returned 
those kisses with fervency: he hoped and 
thought he was forgiven; and so he would 
have been, if it had been a question of forgive- 
ness. Resentment lives on the surface only of 
the heart, not in its depths. No human being, 
suffering as Jeannette then suffered, could feel 
anger: she knew well that her grief could 
never end, but all beside was peace.”’ 

There is an acute observation, which we 
must quote. ‘“ It is a great advantage to be 
spoken ill of, though men in general do not so 
consider it.”” 

It is a curious custom, that of antedating 
books; this one is marked 1832. Ah! we are 
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in a great hurry to get over the few days we 
have to live ! 








Memoirs of celebraied Female Sovereigns. B 
Mrs. Jameson, authoress of the “‘ Diary of 
an Ennuyée,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1831. Colburn and Bentley. 

THE preface sets out by saying, it is “ the in. 

tention of this work to present, in a small 

compass, and at one, view, an idea of the in. 
fluence which a female government has had, 
generally, on men and nations, and of the 
influence which the possession of power has 
had individually on the female character.” 
Now it must not be supposed, from this, 
that Mrs. Jameson has gone into the phi- 
losophy of petticoat government, (strangely so 
called when ladies wear the * * inex. 
pressibles), as it is practised on the smaller fa. 
mily and social scheme: no, her work refers to 
crowned female heads, from Semiramis to Ca- 
therine II. ; and she has presented her readers 
with very interesting historical views of the 
lives of Cleopatra, Zenobia, the two Joannas 
of Naples, Isabella of Castile, Mary of Scot. 
land, and her too potent rival Elizabeth of 

England, Christina of Sweden, our Queen 

Anne, and Maria Theresa, besides the two of 

Assyria and Russia whom we have already 

mentioned. 

As we like female opinion, and especially 
coming from so clever a woman as the au- 
thoress of the Diary of an Ennuyée, upon 
female politics and freemasonry, we must quote 
the following remarks from the preface: 

“ There may be a difference of opinion as 
to whether women ought, or ought not, to be 
intrusted with the executive government of a 
country ; but if, in a very complicated and arti. 
ficial system of society, the rule of a woman be 
tolerated or legalised as a necessary evil, for 
the purpose of avoiding worse evils arising 
froma disputed succession and civil commo- 
tions, —then it remains a question how far 
the feminine character may be so modified by 
education, as to render its inseparable defects 
as little injurious to society, and its peculiar 
virtues as little hurtful to herself, as possible. 
Women, in possession of power, are so sensible 
of their inherent weakness, that they are al- 
ways in extremes. Hence, among the most 
arbitrary governments recorded are those of 
women. ‘They substitute for the dominion of 
that superior strength, mental and physical, 
which belongs to the other sex, and with which 
should rest ‘all lawful rule and right supre- 
macy,’ the mere force of wild; and call that 
power which is founded in weakness. Christina 
of Sweden has left a memorable sentence under 
her own royal hand, which may serve as @ 
commentary on the threadbare adage, ‘ when 
women reign, men govern.’” = 

After quoting Christina's letter to Bonvisi, 
Mrs. J. adds : 

“* Ludicrous as this may sound in so many 
words, we have here the true feminine idea of 
empire,—viz. the privilege of saying je le veur: 
and, however modified by the character of the 
individual,—however dissembled—for all had 
not the frank audacity of Christina,—we may 
trace the same feeling, the same principle of 
action, in every woman who has either in- 
herited power, or achieved political greatness ; 
and not more in the acute Elizabeth, and the 
haughty energetic Catherine, than in the stupid, 
heartless Anne, and the amiable Maria Theresa. 
On the whole, it seems indisputable that the 
experiments hitherto made in the way of fe- 
male government, have been signally unfor- 
tunate; and that women called to empire have 
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been, in most cases, conspicuously unhappy or 
criminal. So that, were we to judge by the 
past, it might be decided at once, that the 
power which belongs to us, as a sex, is not 
properly, or naturally, that of the sceptre or 
the sword.” 

Able as these volumes are, it is a matter 
of much difficulty to extract from them any 
separate passages which can convey an ade- 
quate notion of their judicious and impartial 
character, or of the skill and talent with which 
they are written. We can only say, that every 
narrative is most interesting, and that a work 
of the kind equally agreeable to old or young 
could hardly be produced. At the close of 
the memoir of Mary, the unhappy Queen of 
the Scots, we find a concise parallel, however, 
which will afford some idea of Mrs. Jameson’s 
style and manner. 

“The striking similarity between the cha- 
racter and fate of Mary of Scotland and Joanna 
of Naples, has frequently been alluded to ; but 
the parallel has never, I believe, been closely 
and regularly drawn, and it presents a series 
of very curious coincidences. Both were from 
their birth destined to a throne,—both were 
called to reign in early youth,—both were 
highly and equally gifted by nature, in mind 
and in person,—both beautiful, and even re- 
sembling each other in the character of beauty 
attributed to each,—both were remarkable for 
a love of pleasure, a taste for magnificence, and 
an early predilection for literature and learned 
men. If Mary was the most accomplished of 
the two, it was because she lived in more fa- 
vourable times, and her education took place 
under more favourable auspices. She loved 
poetry, and patronised Ronsard, the best poet 
of his time. The court of Joanna was graced 
by Petrarch, one of the greatest poets of any 
age. Joanna left many monuments of her 
splendid taste ; for she had enjoyed, in the 
midst of tumults and reverses, some intervals 
of tranquillity, and reigned thirty years. Mary’s 
short and unquiet reign did not permit her to 
leave any lasting memorials of her splendour 
or her beneficence, and what she might or 
would have done must be left to conjecture. 
Mary and Joanna were both married in their 
infancy, and without their own choice, to men 
far inferior to themselves, both in mental 
powers and personal accomplishments. Andreas 
of Hungary was brought to Naples to be 
educated with his future bride; and Mary 
was sent to Paris to be educated with her 
future husband. According to some historians, 
Andreas appears to have greatly resembled 
Francis in his disposition: they describe him 
as timid, deficient in intellect, but good-na- 
tured and affectionate : according to other wri- 
ters, he united all the deficiencies of Francis to 
all the vices of Darnley. Both queens have 
been accused as accessary to a husband’s mur- 
der, under circumstances nearly similar, and 
on very uncertain and contradictory evidence. 

e marriage of Joanna with Louis of Ta- 
Tanto, who had been suspected of conspiracy 
against her former husband, had nearly proved 
as fatal in its consequences as Mary’s union 
with Bothwell, and exposed her to the same 
dishonourable imputations. The marriage of 
Joanna with Louis caused a rebellion among 
her subjects, and her own banishment from 
her kingdom for several years: Mary’s pre- 
Cipitate union with Bothwell likewise gave 
her subjects an excuse for rebellion, and ba- 
nished her from her kingdom for ever. Louis 

Hungary, with his open violence and 
Secret treachery, his machinations and 
deadly irreconcilable hatred, played the same 





part in the history of Joanna that Elizabeth 
enacted in that of Mary. There is reason to 
imagine that the idea of the black banner, 
painted with the murder of Darnley, which 
Mary’s rebel subjects paraded before her eyes 
at Carberry Hill, was suggested by the terrific 
banner of the King of Hungary, borne before 
him when he invaded Naples, and on which 
was represented the murder of Andreas: the 
coincidence would otherwise be almost incredi- 
ble. The state of Naples in the reign of Joan- 
na, the power and ferocity of the feudal barons, 
the uncivilised condition and factious spirit of 
the populace, remind us strongly of the situa- 
tion of Scotland when Mary succeeded to her 
hereditary crown ; and both Joanna and Mary, 
as women, appear to have been strangely mis- 
placed in the barbarous times in which they 
lived. Mary, a queen, in her own capital, saw 
David Rizzio stabbed almost before her eyes, 
powerless to save him. Joanna, in her own 
palace, beheld her seneschal, her nurse Philip- 
pa, and her friend Sancha, dragged from her 
side to perish in tortures. In both instances 
it happened that these circumstances of horror 
took place when Mary and Joanna were each 
on the point of becoming a mother; in both 
instances their condition, their entreaties, 
and their tears, failed to procure either for- 
bearance or compassion from the savages who 
outraged them. But by far the most striking 
coincidence, is the similarity in character, con- 
duct, and fate, between the Earl of Murray 
and Charles of Durazzo: both were remark- 
able for talents and accomplishments, equally 
skilled in war, in policy, and intrigue; both 
were valiant, crafty, ambitious. Murray was 
the brother of Queen. Mary, had been distin- 
guished by her with boundless confidence and 
affection, and in the beginning of her reign 
had been loaded with benefits, and promoted 
to offices of the highest trust and power. Joan- 
na had taken Charles of Durazzo under her 
protection when an orphan, had adopted and 
cherished him as a son, and married him to 
her heiress. Murray plotted with Elizabeth 
to dethrone his sister and sovereign, and built 
his power on her ruin; Durazzo, with treach- 
ery and ingratitude yet more flagitious and de- 
testable, joined with Louis of Hungary, and 
first dethroned, then murdered his benefactress. 
Within a short time afterwards, Durazzo was 
himself murdered by a woman; and Murray, 
within a few years after his accession to power, 
perished, if not by the hand or act of a woman, 
yet the wrongs of a woman inspired and armed 
his assassin. Both Mary and Joanna owed 
their chief troubles and final ruin to a religious 
schism ; they both refused in their latter years 
to purchase freedom and life by relinquishing 
their regal dignity; both died in prison, and 
by violence. The imprisonment of Mary was 
long and cruel, and a sore trial of her forti- 
tude. On the other hand, the captivity of 
Joanna was short, but her death horrible to 
the imagination,—mysterious, frightful, un- 
seen, unpitied, and executed by vile hands. 
She perished as a victim; Mary, like a martyr: 
by vile hands indeed, and viler practice ; but 
with friendly hearts near her, and all Europe 
looking on to admire, to applaud, and to bewail 
her.” 

The life of Christina is, though the materials 
are all so well known, a very excellent piece of 
biography ; and, at the risk of repetition, we will 
conclude our review with a quotation from it— 
for though the facts may be familiar, they are 
so well told as to possess uncommon attraction. 

** Clement X. died in 1676: her intrigues 
in favour of Cardinal Conti were again un- 
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successful, and the choice of the conclave fell 
on Cardinal Odeschalchi, (Pope Innocent XI.), 
an old man, whose plain, firm good sense, 
and simplicity of character, were not to be 
dazzled by Christina’s accomplishments, nor 
discomposed by her eccentricities. During his 
pontificate, she became involved in some dis- 
putes with the papal court, which will farther 
illustrate her character. It appears that cer- 
tain privileges and immunities had long been 
extended to the retinues of the foreign ambas- 
sadors at Rome, and these, instead of being 
confined to their own families and residences, 
at length extended to the immediate neighbour- 
hood, so that there were, in fact, two-thirds of 
the city in which it was contrary to etiquette 
to arrest a criminal. The various abuses to 
which this state of things naturally led, be- 
came at length intolerable. The pope would 
no longer allow his jurisdiction to be cir- 
cumscribed, and the laws defied under his 
eyes, and in his own capital. The King of 
Spain and the Emperor yielded to his remon- 
strances. The King of France, after a long re- 
sistance, and many disputes, at length gave 
way. Christina, in a very sensible letter to 
the pope, resigned her privileges to a certain 
extent ; her residence, and the persons of her 
suite, being, of course, considered as sacred and 
inviolable. But the affair did not end here. 
A man, convicted of some offence, was seized 
by the sbirris: as they were driving him with 
blows through the streets, he escaped, and ran 
to take shelter in a stable attached to the pa- 
lace of the queen. It was locked; but he 
seized upon the staple, or chain, of the door 
with such force, that no efforts of the sbirri 
could tear him away; they put a cord round 
his neck, and still, with the courage or the ob. 
stinacy of despair, he kept his hold, though on 
the brink of strangulation. Christina was at 
this moment in her chapel, and a multitude 
had gathered round her palace; the noise of 
the affray, the shouts, cries, and imprecations 
of the populace, reached her. She no sooner 
learned the cause, than she ordered Landini, 
the captain of her guards, and another of her 
attendants, to rescue the man, and to cut down 
the officers of justice if they resisted ; the cow- 
ardly sbirri fell on their knees, and at once re« 
signed their prisoner, who was carried off amid 
shouts of * Viva la regina !’ and placed in safety. 
The queen loudly complained of the insult of. 
fered to her dignity, in attempting to arrest a 
man within the precincts of her palace. The 
pope as loudly insisted on the insult offered to 
his authority ; and his treasurer demanded that 
Landini and his companion should be immedi- 
ately delivered up to justice. The queen re- 
plied to,the treasurer in these words, under her 
own hand.* 

“¢ ‘lo dishonour yourself and your master, 
is then termed justice in your tribunal? I pity 
and despise you, now ; but shall pity you much 
more when you become cardinal. Take my 
word, that those whom you have condemned to 
death, shall live, if it please God, some time 
longer; and if they should die by any other 
hand than his, they shall not fall alone. 

* CuRIsTINA ALESSANDRA. 
* From my palace, this 24th July, 1687.’ 


“ Meantime she armed her suite, protected 
her attendants, who, in fact, had only acted by 
her orders, and openly braved the pope ; being 
in every thing supported and abetted by the 
French ambassador, with whom she now made 
common cause against the papal government. 


* This letter has become 





celebrated for its energetic 
brevity : the original is in Italian. 
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The Cardinal Albani endeavoured in vain to | Reyolution, found their way to England. Her 
bring the royal Amazon to reason ; he reminded | passion for medals was a kind of mania: she 
her, that he whom she thus defied was the pope. | entertained the design of giving the history of 
‘ And what if he be a pope?’ replied is- | her life in a series of medals, and about one 
tina; ‘I will make him know that I am a| hundred were engraved at different times: the 
queen.’ The straightforward old Pores with, subjects and inscriptions were generally her 
out being in the slightest degree discomposed | own invention, and stamped with her peculiar 
by her violence and imperial airs, maintained | character, The last of these medals, struck in 
an imperturbable sang froid. One very warm | 1689, bears the head of the Queen on one side, 
day that she had paraded the streets with her | and on the reverse a bird of Paradise, soaring 
armed servants, including the two who had been | far above the land, the sea, and the clouds, 
denounced, the pope sent her a present of some | with the inscription in Italian, ‘ Libero io nac- 
exquisite fruit from his garden on the Monte | qui, e vissi, e morrd sciolto’—‘I was born, 
Cavallo, accompanied by a polite message. She | have lived, and will die free’ * * 
thanked him, but added, * Do not let the pope| ‘‘ Among the sayings of Christina, a few are 
imagine that he can lull me to,sleep with his | worth remarking, either for their truth, or as 
feigned courtesies |” When this was repeated to | characteristic of the woman. ‘Fools,’ she was 
the pope, he merely shrugged up his shoulders, | accustomed to say, ‘ are more to be feared than | 
and observed, ‘ é donna!’ —‘ ’tis a woman !’| the wicked.’ ‘ Whatever is false, is ridiculous.’ | 
Considering to whom he applied the expression, | ‘ There is a species of pleasure in suffering 
he could not have used a more insulting term | from, the ingratitude of others, which is re- 
of contempt ; Christina, accordingly, was furi-| served for great minds alone.’ ‘We should | 
ous: she compared herself to Cesar among the | never speak of ourselves either good or evil.’ | 
pirates. The pope, driven to harsh measures, | This was a maxim which she was continually | 
Violating in her own person; she appears to| 


and determined to carry his point, excommu- | 
nicated the French ambassador (Lavardin), have been the greatest egotist extant (for a: 
female). ‘To suffer for having acted well, is , 


and withdrew the pension of 12,000 ducats 
which Christina had hitherto enjoyed. ‘ Tell itself a species of recompense.’ ‘ We read for | 
instruction, for correction, and for consolation.’ | 


him,’ said she, in answer to this notification, ete 5 seared Fe dpe coongene 
ere is a star above us, which unites sot 


* that I have accepted his benefits as a penance 
inflicted on me by the hand of God, and I thank of the first order, though worlds and ages sepa- | 
him for having removed from me such a sub- rate them.’ ‘Life becomes useless and insipid 
ject of shame and humiliation.’ This conten. when we have no longer either friends or ene- 
tion with the pope served to amuse and excite mies,’ ‘ We grow old more through indolence 
her during the remainder of her life. She than through age.’ ‘ The Salique law which 
was now about sixty, and her health began to excludes women from the throne, is a just and 
decline. She told Burnet in 1687 that she a wise law.’ ‘ Cruelty is the result of baseness 
considered herself as ‘ one of the antiquities of and of cowardice.’ ‘To speak truth, and to do 
Rome,’ and by all others she was certainly re- good, is to resemble, in some sort, the Deity 
garded as one of its greatest curiosities. A we worship.’ ‘This life is like an inn, in 
traveller, who was introduced to her at this which the soul spends a few moments on its 
period, has left us.a very graphic description of journey.’ There are several anecdotes related 
her person and dress. She had discarded the of Christina, which I do not find under any 
doublet ‘ couleur de flamme,’ the black wig particular date, and which may, therefore, be. 
‘bien poudrée,’ and the laced cravat with its inserted here. When Michael Dahl, a Swed- 
knot of scarlet ribands ; and her attire, though ish painter, who was afterwards in the service 
scarcely more becoming to her sex, was rather of William ITT., visited Rome, hé was emplo 
more suitable to her age. She was usually ha~ to paint a portrait of Christina. One day, | 
bited in a coat or vest of black satin, reaching while she was sitting to him, she asked him | 
almost to the knees, and buttoned down the what he intended to put in her hand. ‘A fan, | 
front ; under this a very short petticoat. Her please your majesty.” ‘A fan !’ exclaimed | 
own light brown hair, once so beautiful and Christina starting up, with a tremendous oath ; | 
luxuriant, was cut short and combed up so as ‘a fan!—A lion, man! a lion is fitter for the} 
to stand on end, without covering or ornament. Queen of Sweden!’ Once as she was looking | 
She was very short, fat, and round; her voice, with evident admiration at Bernini’s statue of | 
her features, and her complexion, were com- Truth, a cardinal bel esprit, who was stand- 
’ pletely masculine, and had ceased to be in any ing by, exclaimed, with an air of gallantry, 
respect agreeable, Her eyes, however, retained ‘ Heaven be praised that your majesty so much 
their brilliance, and ‘ her tongue bewitched as admires truth, a thing which so few princes can 
oddly as her eyes.’ Her manners, whenever even tolerate!’ ‘ No wonder,’ replied the queen 
she chose, were winning. She kept upasplen- instantly, ‘all truths are not of marble!’ (Je 
did court, received strangers affably, and con- / crois bien —c’est que toutes les vérités ne sont 
versed with the utmost freedom.”* pas de marbre.) A manuscript volume contain- 
“The property Christina left at her death | ing an account of her conversion from Luthe- 
was estimated at about 500,000/. of our money. | ranism to Popery, having been sent to her, she 
Her cabinet of medais and antiques, which was wrote a few words on the back of it, which 
the finest in the world, was purchased by the | have since passed into a proverb, and may well 
Odeschalchi family : her magnificent collection ; be applied to the principal actors on many other 
of books and MSS. was purchased by Alexander | occasions :—‘ Chi lo sa, non scrive ; chi lo scrive, 
VIII. and now forms part of the library of the ' non sa ;’—‘ the person who knows all about it, 
Vatican. It appears that, while in Italy, she does not write; and the writer knows nothing 
cultivated a real taste for art ; her gallery con- of the matter.’ One day that she was laughing 
tained some of the most splendid works of the | and talking very loud during the celebration of 
Italian masters. The greatest part of these|the mass, the pope, as a gentle hint, sent her 
were purchased by the Regent Duke of Orleans, | his own rosary, and desired her to make use of 
and on the dispersion of his gallery, after the |it. ‘Non miga voglio essere un’ Catolica da 
- bacchettone !’ exclaimed Christina, making use 
of a strong, but rather vulgar ion, which 
signifies that she had not become a Catholic to 
tell her beads,” 





* «© She said to Burnet when he visited her, « Provi- | 
dence had need have a special care of this holy see of | 


ours: since I have lived here, I have seen 
blockheads 


four and 
(with an oath,) all fools and "| 





NS 
We most heartily recommend this work to 
our readers. 








A Treatise on the Comparative Geography of 
Western Asia. Accompanied with an Ailas 
of Maps. By the late Major James Rennell, 
F.R.S. L. and E. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1831. Rivington. 

Ir is difficult at once to do justice to the extent 

of the present work, or honour to the dignity of 

the subject. The tract chosen of the territory 
situated between India and Europe contains 
almost the entire scene of ancient military his. 
tory in Asia, from the early period of the 

Trojan war, and the splendid conquests of Cy. 

rus, to the contests of the. Romans with the 

Gauls, the Seleucid, and Mithridates; and it is 

one of the most interesting portions of the great 

continent in respect to its history and anti- 
quities. 

At the same time— from the paucity of data, 
both as far as regarded the astronomical bear- 
ings of places, the geodesical determination of 
distances, and the errors which have grown up 
and been sanctioned by time and authority — it 
presented difficulties in the way of geographical 
inquiry, over which nothing but the critical 
acumen of Rennell, supported by a strong na- 
tural bent of mind, and the high munificence 
and protection of majesty, could have tri- 
umphed. 

In the construction of this Atlas, it will be 
easily understood that every thing that could 
be turned to account, every notice, travel, or 
observation, that could aid the purposes of 
geographical inquiry, have obtained the sedu- 
ous attention of the author; and the collection 
of these various materials, with their application 
to the uses of geography, the illustration of the 
great expeditions of antiquity, and the history 
of former times, comprise the general objects of 
the work, which can only be said to contain a 
portion of this labour. The Dissertation on 
the Troad was published in 1814, and the Ex- 
pedition of Cyrus, by the same author, in 1816. 
And while the details on the construction are 
complete within themselves, the second part is 
also enriched with numerous and important 
geographical desiderata. 

Authorities for the distribution of space, 
founded on geographical positions and lines of 
distance, comprise almost the whole of the dis- 
cussions on construction, which farther include 
no references to natural or political divisions of 
country. Intermediate positions are established 
qenendlty by lines of distance, which are cor- 
rected in their length and direction either by 
bearings, latitudes, or cross lines of distance. 
It is in a great measure to two lines of this 
character —the one the work of M. Niebuhr, 
and which extends from Hillah on the Eu- 
phrates to the neighbourhood of Brusa; and 
another set of lines drawn in different direc- 
tions across Asia Minor, by Mr. Browne—and 
to the trace of the southern shere of the Euxine 
by M. de Beauchamp, that the face of Asia 
Minor assumes its present appearance on the 
map. 

The oriental astronomers and geographers, 
Major Rennell remarks, have also furnished 
great supplies towards the formation of the 
work, in itinerary distances, latitudes, and lon- 
gitudes, which though often corrupted, still 
afford a vast body of information, and that in 
cases where it could not be obtained in any 
other shape. k 

Itinerary measures either regard distance or 
time. Major Rennell allows 84 Roman miles 
toadegree in Asia. 2°653 geographical miles is 
taken as the general mean of the modern Per- 
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oads to the N. and N.W. of| comprises the lines of connexion of Kaswin| ‘I am a native, Chilibi (Signore), of the 
The werst (87 to a degree), and Tehran with Hamadan, Bagdad, and Mo-| town of Chesme, where my father lived before 
the Turkish mile, and the Greek mile, agree | sul, founded on various authorities, more parti- me ; and where, what with cultivating his 
within ; or jy of each other, consequently they | cularly Bell, Chardin, Kempfer, and Olivier. | vines, and carrying on a little trade by sea, he 
have the same origin. With regard to dis-|The connexion of Bagdad, Basrah, and Ispa-| contrived to become a man of some substance ; 
tances by time, the ordinary journey on foot han, with Shiraz, at the time Major Rennell but, alas! on an evil day the evil eye fell on 
hardly differs throughout the world. Major) wrote, was difficult and operose, on account of | him—he caught the ague, lost two whole car- 
Rennell’s observations estimate it at 22 to 24| the scarcity of correct information. 7 goes of prime raisins that some free-traders 
British miles by the road, and, in direct dis-| The western quarter, or Asia Minor, al-| from Samos intercepted, and mortally offended 
tances, taking the mean at 23, at somewhat) though containing less than a fourth part of, the Aga, by absurdly protesting he had paid a 
under 18 miles per day for a single day, or two the surface comprised in the general map of| certain sum of money, when that worthy said 
or three days ; but when several are thrown to-| positions, has been formed into a separate|he had not. Never did ruin come more of a 
gether, as from 5 to 10, 174 geographical miles | map, of nearly an equal surface with it. This| lump: my father’s first cousin, a wealthy vine- 
may be sufficient, by reason of the compound part of the great continent of Asia has been | dresser, refused to assist him, as he said his 
winding that necessarily arises on any length | frequently visited, and consequently more ex- | misfortunes were deserved, and he had repeat- 
of space. For journeys on horseback in Turkey | plored; and the materials were so numerous, | edly told him never to venture his property to 
and Persia taken singly, 30 British miles may|@s to induce Major Rennell to give certain por-| the winds and waves; and the Aga sent to 
be allowed, or 23 geographical miles direct. But} tions of this geography in still larger scales, |make a seizure on our vineyards, where his 
in distances that require several days to perform|that they might be useful in the construc. | savage troops wilfully committed injury among 


them, 25 or 26 may be amply sufficient. Where | tion of future maps. The positions around the unoffending bushes and plants to ten times 
caravans are composed of different animals, the | 


sian farsang, the r 
Ispahan excepted. 


| the eastern shores of the sea of Marmora or | the amount of the debt he originally pretended. 
slowest pace regulates the rate of motion. 


average from 2°23 to 2°25 miles per hour in| 
Asia Minor. 

Aleppo may be regarded as the central point | 
of the whole construction of the southern! 


Propontis, from Constantinople to Mahalitch, | We might, perhaps, have got countenance and 
Niebuhr’s results, adopted by Major Rennell, | was the first part of this labour. Niebuhr and | assistance until matters were brought round ; 


Browne’s lines were next to be corrected, the 
other materials, and more especially the cara- | 
vans’ route from Smyrna to Anguri, and the | 


line from the same town, and from Sardis and | 


but people were afraid of doing any thing for a 
man marked with the seal of the Aga’s hate, 
for the Aga, you must know, Chilibi, was a 
hard and violent man. My father’s fever and 


quarter, the principal positions round about it| Ephesus to Kuniyah or Iconium. The con-|ague got worse and worse; but after all, poor 
having been determined by compass bearings by | nexion of Brusa with the Dardanelles, Per-|man, he was the most fortunate of us all; for 


Mr. Drummond and others. 


The first line|gamus, and Smyrna, was effected from lines | he went to nail his fever to the tree of St. John, 


which apportions the differences of longitude | given by the Rev. Messrs. Chishal and Uskoe;|at the village of Panagea, and fell from his 


between Aleppo and Kaswin, is founded on 
Niebuhr’s observations. The second line con- 
nects Aleppo and Orfah with Bagdad and Bas- 
rah : all three of these and Hillah have been de- 
termined by celestial observation, and are con- 
nected collaterally with Mosul and Nasebin. The| 
discussion on this line is principally occupied in | 
a correction of Mr. Carmichael’s route across | 
the Great Desert, and the information furnished 
by the Arabian geographers The direction of 
the lines towards Damascus was checked by 
tracing cross lines from Racca on the one hand, 
and Tortosa on the other, to Hems. The ex- 
tension of this line to Kahira, Alexandria, and 
Siwah, or Oasis of Ammon, has been facilitated 
by the observations of the French expedition, 
those of Browne and Hornemann, and Captain 
de Haviland’s map. Suez is then connected 
with Ailah, and Ailah with Jerusalem and 
Damascus, extending the line to Palmyra. 

The next country to which Major Rennell 
turns his attention, having completed his chain 
of positions throughout Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and the adjacent countries on the south-east, is 
to Armenia, Aderbigian, and other countries 
on the north: nearly the whole process of this 
construction is founded on computed distances. 

The connexion of Kaswin and Ispahan are 
both determined by the observations of M. de 
Beauchamp, whose labours have enriched geo- 
graphy from the shores of the Propontis to the 
Caspian Sea and the heart of Persia. A MS. 
map of Kempfer’s contained the roads generally 
between Derbend and Ispahan; and Major 
Rennell had further at his disposal a sketch of 
Colonel Malcolm’s route from Bushire to Teh- 
ran and Bagdad. 

The paucity of geographical materials is not 
80 great for the Caspian Sea —the difficulty lies 
in the want of connexion. Major Rennell places! 





and the map of M. Kauffer is adopted as the | 
authority for the connexion of the Dardanelles | 
with the Troad, Adramyttium, Pergamus, and 
Smyrna: for information regarding the two 
latter places, we are principally indebted to 
Mr. Wm. Hamilton. The construction termi- 
nates with the Rum Ili, which has hitherto 
appeared in a very defective state in our pre- 
sent books of raphy. 

Such is the basis of this splendid work, which 
offers an invaluable mass of facts for the cor- 
rection and improvement of geographical sci- 
ence ; and is one of the best specimens of Major 
Rennell’s genius, and the proudest tribute to 
his posthumous fame. 





———— 
The Sisters’ Budget: a Collection of Original 


Tales in Prose and Verse. By the Authors 

of “ the Odd Volume,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 

London, 1831. Whittaker and Co. 
Two very pleasant and varied volumes ; but we 
cannot approve of the parade of popular names 
on the title-page, and the term “ original tales” 
seems rather a misnomer ; for the majority are 
translations, and the three Scotch tales have been | 
published before. To this we must say, that we 
like the translations much : they are well chosen 
and well done; and, to our taste, are the most 
entertaining portion of the work. The idea 
of Kennedy’s “ Fruit of Knowledge” is both 
new and excellent ; but it is not so well worked 
up—its pleasantry is ponderous; and, if we 
mistake not, the tone of its author’s mind is 
essentially grave and severe. The ‘* Myrtle 
Correspondence between Miss Mitford and 





T. S. C.” is a Della Cruscan resurrection. | 
“ The Flight of Birds,” by Mrs. Hemans, is a| 
very touching little poem. With its Greek, 
scraps of oriental languages, and metaphysics, 
we confess we do not understand a Mrs. Ken-| 


donkey, and expired on the road-side as he was 
returning home. My mother, too, soon fol- 
lowed ; for it had been predicted to her by a 
Yerook, years ago, that if her husband died 
before her, she would die soon after him. So 
then, Chilibi, we were left, six helpless brats, 
and I the eldest, at twelve years of age. My 
father’s cousin got me embarked, for charity, 
on board of a Purkish saccoleva, where I was 
made to work like a slave, and was beaten like 
a beast of burden. Another Greek lad, about 
my age, and helpless as myself, from the neigh- 
bouring island of Ipsara, was serving on board 
the boat; but, after my first voyage, he had 
had such a bellyful of hard work and hard 
beating, and was so dissatisfied with our mode 
of life altogether, that he determined to mend 
his condition, cost what it might, and absolutely 
turned Turk. He was forthwith removed from 
the rough sea service, and, under the protec- 
tion of the Moolah, sent to school to study his 
new faith, and to learn how to read and write 
Turkish. I met him some months after, on 
my return from a voyage, strutting about in a 
bran new violet-coloured benishe and red trou- 
sers and yellow papoushes, with a snow-white 
turban round his brows, and looking as sleek 
and comely as any of the lineal descendants of 
Mahomet. I confess his splendour dazzled me 
a little; nor was I a whit better satisfied with 
my hard life than I had been before, or he had 
been with his; but I was strong in my faith! 
Indeed, my father’s cousin, when he first put 
me on board the saccoleva, as he slowly poured 
a handful of paras into my palm, conjured me, 
whatever might happen, to take care of my 
religion. I remembered, too, my poor dying 
mother’s exhortation never to forget the Pana- 
gea, and I still wore on my arm the relic she 
had bound there, to protect me in the evil 


it 12° more obliquely from the meridian than;nedy’s “ La Zingara ;” it is the shadow of a|hour. Besides this, I had counsellors in the 


M. d@’Anville. The form is derived from the| 
new Russian map, but differently arranged in 
point of position. It may be remarked, that 
all the Russian surveys end generally at their 
own frontier, and all beyond is made up from 
the marches of their detachments, or journals 
of voyagers. 

The continuation of the eastern quarter 





story. ‘ The Miller of Calder” is a pretty little | 
picture of Scotch rural life. ‘* The Conspirator,” 
by Mrs. Hodson, begins most dramatically ; but 
it leaves off in the middle: a story without an 
end is a cruelty to the reader. Mr. Macfar- 
lane’s “‘ Barba Yorghi” is the most amusing 
of the collection ; and we will quote one of his 
adventures, in proof of our assertion. 


Greek sailors on board, who were accustomed 
to work the vessel while the Turks slumbered 
over their chibougues: by them I was kept in 
mind, that however the Moslems might have 
the upper hand in this world, it would be far 
different in the next; that there it would be 
their turn to labour and be oppressed, and 
damned, and burnt into the bargaina con- 
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sideration that gave them much consolati 7) Tair, smiling face, I remembered that I was a 


and pleasure, in which I naturally tak. sunibu: 


So you see, Chilibi, I haye always, remained 
firmly attached to the Greek, church—-a true 


Christian. Meanwhile I grew up apace ;,in- 
stead of being the boy that ied a th, men, 
and was kicked and cuffed about at their mercy, 
I entered in, the class that. had the boy under 
them, and kicked and cuffed my successor with 
greater zeal than the rest ; for the gratification 
was novel to me, and it was like scoring off on 
his back all the’ stripes T had received on mine. 
I began, t00,"tofitid ‘something very charming 
in the black eyés’ and naked ariclés of our island 
maids; and I #06n ‘bought @ guitar, and be- 
came anxious ‘about vm dréss, ‘adopting the 
smartest fashidns and colours in my robes that 
the confiried naturé of my iticome’ atid Turkish 
proscription w6tild ‘allow. I am an’ old ‘man 
now, Chilibi, but I well remember the pride of 
heart I felt’ the first time I drew on a perfect 
suit of new attire; and the confidence with 
which, in it, I undertook my jirst amour.” 

His eyé is caught by a maiden in one of the 
groups at a' Greek festival. 

*T despatched a boy to purchase me some 
refreshments, amusing myself, meanwhile, by 
casting side-long glances at the fair girl, whose 
attention, as well as that of her companions, 
I soon saw had been attracted by my approach. 
When, I had to pay for my viands, I drew from 
my girdle a long, gaudy silk purse; there was 
not much money in it, I confess, but by my 
address the few pieces produced the chink of 
many ; and to heighten the idea of my magnifi- 
cence, I threw down two whole piasters, and 
told, the, fellow not to mind the change. All 
this took,the effect I proposed. When two or 
three bocali of wine had circulated, I could 
hear the islanders consulting on some matters 
in which the name of stranger was included ; 
and in,a short time, to my great satisfaction, a 
lady, the mother of the fair Cocona, whom 
I had honoyred with my preference, addressed 
me, saying. that I seemed a stranger in the 
place—that,it was a pity I should sit there 
moping alone—had I not better join their 
party? The next minute I formed one of their 
laughing circle, and sat admiring, and, as I 


doubted tot, sdiiired, opposite to the bright 
black ‘éyes of yourig haphtoeyne. The bile 


liancy of'my dress ‘spread a brilliancy and Ne 
fidence over rity mind’and conversation.’ ''T rat. 
tled away ne IPI had ‘been‘wéll to ad in ‘th 

world. ‘Novi tititil that day T'had been back- 
ward ard shaméfaced fti the ¢xtreme ;’ but until’ 
that day, ‘be: ft? remembered, I had’ never ‘seen 
myself in “bright “Brotisa ‘silk ‘breeches, blue 
striped  cottoti'’ stockings, ‘new unsdiled’’ pa- 
poushés’ madé’ at’ Constantinople, 'and’'a fine 
French cloth jatket trimmed with fur, which, 
though neither érmine nor sable, was new, and 
looked just as ‘well at a distance. Meanwhile, 
different groups assembled round the sacred 
fountain, and the dance began. When the 
music struck up the island dance, the serto 
Euphrosyne arose, and I, leaping at once to 
my feet, took her to the head of the dance, 
which we led off with great''spirit, the rest of 
the performers pairing composedly after us, and 
following like figures in 4 ‘triumphal march. 
Euphrosyne danced so prettily, and was so 
pretty altogether, that sometimes I forgot my 
own splendour, which had engaged me almost 
exclusively ; and when in the dance, unseen, 
{ pressed her little hand, and felt, or fancied, 
that the squeeze was gently returned, every 
thought of silk breeches and bright new pa- 
poushes fled before her—my heart longed tom 


mouth; but while I gazed on her beautiful, 





rnt, hard-featured fellow, .a poor sailor, 
almost a beggar: indeed I was very near losing 
courage $ ‘but Euphrosyne retired from the 
dance, and the opportunity which I seized of 
treating her and her friends to sherbet and 
@ choice sweet-meats (an honour, by the 
yj whitch cost mé half of the contents of my 
purse); ‘somewhat renewed my assurance and 
confidence. ' Towards sunset the party broke 
up in groups from thé valley, to return to their 
homes ; and as I saw nothing improper in keep- 
ing with the friends I had made, t walked off 
by the side of the fair Euphrosyne. As I was 
looking into her dark eyes, and dreaming about 
God knows what, a voice that sounded gratingly 
to ‘my ear said; Pray, Sir Stranger, may we 
ask whence’ you aré, and what procures the 
island of Calamara the honour of your visit ?” 
It was'the careful father of the girl who spoke. 
Thoughitaken unawares, I was not unprepared 
for' ani afiswer to some such demand, which I 
expected ‘from the well-known curiosity of the 
islandery:'' ‘I am the son of a merchant of 
Chesmé,’ said I, ‘with an affected tone of mo- 
desty ; ‘ and am come here on matters relative 
to my father’s commerce.’ Now, though this, 
I must allow, was a great lie at the time, you 
will ‘admit, Chilibi, that if it had not been for 
the loss of my father’s ships, and his quarrel 
with the’ Aga, and his fever and ague, it 
might ‘all have been very true. I believe this 
consideration stopped me from blushing. As 
to the''danger of being discovered, I thought 
little of it, though I had been several voyages 
at the island before ;' *'who can trace the mean 
dirty worm,’ said I internally, ‘ in'the brilliant 
butterfly ?? Indeed, at’ the moment of my 
transformation, when-1 dwelt-on my-~ reflected 
figure in a bit of a looking-glass. ‘on board, I 
hardly knew myself; nor, except the few mo- 
ments) of. misgiving I have mentioned, had I 
been properly conscious, of my identity the 
whole day. My assertion had the full effect 
and success I desired; the: consideration of the 
whole party for me. increased mightily ; and 
when we reached the door of their house, which 
stood among a few others, some distance from 
the sea-port, I was, kindly asked to walk in. 
This I did with great good-will, as I felt myself 
bound..to the fair Euphrosyne ‘with a spell 
stronger than a cable rope; and as my love 
was not of that sort which destroys appetite, I 
shared their pilaw and the rest of their festival 
supper with great fervour.” 

Unfortunately, as he observes, “ a cursed 
wine-shop” lay in his way; and the next day, 
drinking with his companions, the following 
scene finishes his love-affair. 

‘** Each gay mariner told his tale of conquest, 
and recounted his amorous adventures in the 
scattered isles of the Archipelago, from Cerigo 
and Candia to Scio, Mitylene, and Lemnos. I 
was silent, and silent I should have remained, 
but a shipmate, who had often rated me as a 
green-horn, cried out tauntingly, ‘ Every man 
has had his lass, and has a tale to tell, except 
Effendi Yorghi; it appears he can do nothing, 
though he has spent a year’s pay in fine 
clothes.’ This was too much: wine gave me 
courage and invention. To gratify my vanity 
I ventured the most infamous calumny; and 
on the trifling adventures with the fair Eu- 
phrosyne, I have related to you, I founded a 
tale of dishonour and seduction—a tale that 
fairly beat all those of my profligate compan- 
ions, both as to the expedition with which I 
had pushed my fortune, and the condition of 
my victim. I had finished, and my companions 
were beginning to applaud me, when the words 








—————_ 
‘ liar, villain,’ in a voice of thunder, struck on 
my guilty ear; and on raising my eye I saw 
advancing from an opposite corner of the room, 
the athletic form of the brother of Euphrosyne. 
How he came there I could not conceive; he 
might, indeed, have long been there, for the 
lights were not of the brightest, and the deep 
draught of Samian wine had not cleared my 
eye-sight ; but had L,awaked in the deathly 
embrace of a vampire; had the very devil risen 
before me with all his,terrors, and bent his 
thunder-scarred brow over me, it could not 
have stopped and frozen my blood like this 
apparition. I sat nailed to my seat; my enemy 
rushed out of the door, swearing the most 
deadly revenge. ‘ Fly, Yorghi, fly !’ cried my 
companions. ‘ Fly, fly,’ cried the landlord, 
‘or your life will pay for it: Sterio will be 
here in a minute with his kinsmen.’ I could 
neither move nor breathe. ‘ He has seen his 
own ghost,’ cried my drunken shipmates ; ‘ we 
must rouse him.’, On this they shook me 
roughly, and thrust me, ont at a back window. 
The spell I had laboured under was broken: I 
bounded like a ball down to the sea-shore,”— 
whose waters, engulf all the gay attire flung 
aside in the hurry of flight. 
We believe the arrangers, and also the prin- 
cipal contributors to these volumes, are the 
Misses Corbet. 





Fragmens de Géologie et de Climatologie Asia- 
tiques. Par A. de Humboldt. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1831. 

WeE..cannot but felicitate the literary and 
scientific world on the appearance of the first 
work which contains a. part of the results 
that have crowned the labours of the Baron 
de Humboldt and his learned companions, Pro- 
fessors Ehrenberg and .G..Rose, during an 
arduous, and, extended journey in the interior 
of the continent of Asia, 

The information obtained by men versed in 
Chinese, Mandehou, and Mongolian literature, 
has hitherto been our sole,source of knowledge 
with regard tothe geognostic constitution of 
the interior of, this vast continent; and it is 
gratifying to find that the results of this expe- 
dition give new consistency to the materials 
previously collected by Abel Rémusat, Klap- 
roth, and other orientalists. 

The geography of central Asia is made to 
assume an entirely new face. Several vol- 
canoes in activity have taken their place in the 
middle of the continent ; and, while these, and 
other facts of equal importance to the physi- 
cal history of the globe, have resulted from 
the observations of these naturalists, the out- 
line and configuration of the country receives 
an accuracy in its delineation which surpasses 
our most sanguine expectations, and which 
lends itself admirably to the development of 
the progressive history of civilisation in those 
very countries which were the cradle, if not the 
birth-place, of mankind. 

The interior of Asia does not form a con- 
tinuous table-land, but is traversed from east 
to west by four great systems of mountains, 
which have manifestly influenced the move- 
ments of nations. They are the Altai, which, 
in the west, terminate by the mountains of 
the Kirghese; the Thian-chan, the Kuen-lun, 
and the chain of the Himma-leh. Between 
the Altai and the Thian-chan we find Dzoun- 
garia and the basin of the Ili; between the 
Thian-chan and the Kuen-lun, little, or rather 
high, Bucharia or Kachgar, Jerkend, Khotan 
or Yuthian, the Great Desert (Gobi or Chamo), 
the Thourfan, Khamil, and Tangout, that is 
to say, the northern Tangout of the Chinese, 
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which must not be confounded, as is done b 
the Mongolians with Tubet (Thibet), or the 
Si-fan; lastly, between the Kuen-lun and the 
Himma-leh, eastern and western Tubet, where 
are H’lassa and Ladak. If we wish to mark 
out simply the three table-lands or plains situ- 
ated between the Altai, the Thian-chan, the 
Kuen-lun, and the Himma-leh, by the position 
of three alpine lakes, those of Balkachi, Lop, 
and Tengri (Terkiri of D’Anville), may be 
chosen; they correspond to the table-lands 
(plateaux) of Dzoungaria, Tangout, and Tubet. 
Independently of the excellent geographical 
details in these four systems by De Humboldt, 
there is an extract from the great geographical 
work of China by Klaproth, on the Altai 
mountains. 

Appended are also some valuable itinera- 
ries collected by De Humboldt, and which 
will be of great use in the construction of 
maps of the interior of Asia, now found to 
be so faulty; and sufficient elevations have 
been found to enable the same author to point 
out the relation of the height of’ these table- 
lands to similar geognostical configurations in 
Europe, in Africa, and in the New World. 

But the most striking result of this journey 
is the discovery of volcanic action in the cen- 
tral Asiatic chains of mountains. The proof 
of the upraising of these mountains, and that 
at different periods, being demonstrated both 
by the character of the rocks and organic re- 
mains elevated on their flanks, and ‘in coinci- 
dence with the ingenious views of Elie Beau- 
mont, by the parallelism of the axis of chains 
of the same era; the connexion of these phe- 
nomena with volcanoes properly so called, 
which eject earthy matters in a'state of fusion, 
with the salses, or mud voleanoes, of ‘South 
America, Italy, Taurida, and the Caspian Seéa ; 
the formation of naphtha, of beds of gypsum, 
and of anhydrous salt containing petroleum, 
and even metallic masses, with thermal springs, 
with the formation of certain ‘metallic veins ; 
with earthquakes, whose effects ‘are not always 
dynamic; and, lastly, -with the slow or in- 
stantaneous elevation of different parts of the 
globe,—is also a most interesting train of 
inquiry. ; 

_ Considerations of this kind,—which effect an 
intimate connexion between so many different 
phenomena, viewing volcanic action in the 
light of a permanent communication between 
the interior of the earth and the atmosphere 
which envelops the oxidated and’ hardened 
crust,—remove these phenomena from the do- 
mains of geognosy, and place them among the 
most important objects in the physical history 
of the globe; bringing us nearer to the link 
established by Sir William Herschel between 
the revolutions of this globe and those of the 
system of which it forms but a single member. 

Climatology—a science which takes its name, 
and may be said to have originated with the 
author of the present work—is founded on the 
same considerations, viz. the refrigeration of 
the oxidated crust, the radiation of heat, and 
the distribution of the opaque masses (conti- 
nents), and the liquid and diaphanous masses 
(pelagic). The second volume contains the 
geographical discussions which have guided 
De Humboldt in his researches on the tem- 
perature of Asia, and contains a body of philo- 
sophy of the greatest interest to the natural 
history of the earth, and which we only regret 
not to have more space, that we might lay the 
Tesults before our readers. 





Y| The Cabinet; or, the Selected Beauties of Lite- 


rature. Edited by John Aitken. Pp. 488. 

London, 1831, Hurst, Chance, and Co,; 

Edinburgh, Constable. 
Tuis is one of those works whose spirit, of 
dishonesty (we can use no milder term) we 
have always and utterly condemned. First, as 
striking at the root of, original, composition : 
who would be at the pains of writing a book, 
when it is so much easier to compile one ? 
Secondly, as so exceedingly unfair, towards 
authors themselves. Most of our modern 
writers lay the foundation of their reputation 
by writing in periodicals. Now, it is exceed- 
ingly hard upon them, that some other should 
come, sweep their fragments together, and, by 
publishing them connectedly, enjoy the fruit of 
their talents. We leave it to the justice of the 
public to perceive the unfairness of such collec- 
tions. To this we must add, that the present 
selection is equally deficient in taste.and judg- 
ment. One half of the book is not worth, pre- 
servation, being by names whose insignificance 
might have preserved their obscurity; and the 
other pieces are so well known as to be in the 
memory or library of every lover of polite 
literature. Some particularly absurd notes are 
appended. We give one, on a sonnet to Lady 
D—, as a specimen. 

** Undoubtedly, there are hundreds among 
the proud aristocracy of England. whe would 
glory in being considered the object to whom 
these elegant lines are addressed ; yet, such is 
the unconquerable modesty ‘of their ingenious 
author, [that] having printed the name in full, 
we were compelled, out,of tenderness to his 
feelings, to.cancel the leaf.’ 








Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. By J. S. 
Memes, LL.D., author of the ** History of 
Sculpture,” :&c. . Edinburgh, 1831, Con- 
stable and Co.; Hurst, Chance, and Co., 
London. 

As we purpose returning to this very attrac- 

tive volume, we shall now merely recommend it 

to the public as the only complete life of one 
whose destiny had all the importance of his- 
tory, the excitement of romance, and the inte- 
rest of personal character, The life of the 
Empress Josephine is indeed a delightful work. 








Discourses adapted to the Pulpit, fromthe, 


Tracts and Treatises of eminent Divines. 

By the Rev. Edward A. Bray, Vicar of Tavi- 

stock. Rivingtons. London. 
Tue standard of pulpit eloquence has seldom 
reached a more elevated point than in the days 
of those able and pious men whose works are 
thus happily recalled to our recollection. We 
cannot but approve and applaud the design of 
directing attention to these venerable sources of 
piety, and rescuing the wisdom and impressive- 
ness of our predecessors from total neglect and 
oblivion. Mr. Bray has delved deep into the rich 
mines of olden divinity; and by a judicious se- 
lection from the ponderous tomes of the great 
ornaments of our church, has supplied an in- 
structive and tasteful volume. Our author 
would fain lead the student to a like labour, 
and remind him, that although these folios 
be somewhat formidable, and research therein 
somewhat laborious, yet the undertaking is 
well nigh a duty, and one that will not fail 
of its reward, in the acquirement of solid in- 
formation and sound doctrine. Mr. Bray has 
also published some scholar-like translations 
from the fathers. We trust these admirable 
extracts will tend to counteract the flippant 
yet predominant disposition of the day, to dis- 
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regard — thing old (old wine excepted), 
to the preference of any crudity, if it wear 
but the semblance of novelty. ether our 
church be altogether free from this charge, 
we do not: undertake to decide; but were it 
not now and then for the assiduous labours 
ofa’ deep divine,” like our reverend author, 
wé fear we might, ere long, ask the question 
—Our fathers, where are they ? and any con- 
scientious echo must needs answer, Where ? 








A Practical Guide to Operation on the Teeth, 
&c. By James Snell, Dentist, &c. 8vo. 
pp- 207. . London. J, Wilson. 

Tuts is one, of the best works that has ever 
been written on the subject. Free from em- 
piricism and quackery, as it is replete with 
information, and valuable for its sound sense 
and honest advice, we most cordially recom- 
mend it to public attention. A précis of the 
rise and progress of dental surgery is followed 
by a description of the operations and instru- 
ments now in use; and an opinion as to the 
best method of treating the various diseases 
to which the teeth are liable. It is a plain, 
straightforward, and excellent treatise. 

eS ee ee Se 

The Military Sketch-Book: Reminiscences of 
Seventeen Years in the Service, abroad and at 
home. By an Officer of the Line. Second 
edition. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1831. 
Colburn and Bentley. 

In our Gazette of April 21, 1827, (No. 535), 

will be found our opinion of this publication, 

which is a series of light and pleasing sketches 
of peculiarities and adventures in a soldier's 
life. ‘To the present edition, three new papers 
have been added, viz. “ Traits of Sooty So- 
ciety,” a description of the black men in our 

West Indian regiments; ‘‘ The Escape,” a 

story of an imminent peril avoided at Mafra 

by two British officers; and a ‘* Rambling 

Sketch of Edinburgh,” concluded with an in- 

teresting story of a Highland regiment. Of 

the new publication we need only say, that 
as it has already found popular favour, it is 
now even more entitled to it. 








Literary and Graphical Illustrations of Shake- 
speare and the British Drama. 8vo. pp. 204. 
London, 1831. Effingham Wilson. 

A PRETTY-LOOKING volume, containing brief 

but amusing notices of the principal plays in 

our language, accompanied by, more than 200 

wood engravings. The frontispiece, by Harvey 

and Branston, is beautiful; and we are glad to 
see the book, as it will assist in the destruction 
of the ridiculous prejudice so, industriously fos- 
tered by would-be critics against our modern 
dramatic writers. When the reader shall find 

that even such standard pieces as ‘* Love in a 

Village,” “ Rosina,” ‘* Miss in her Teens,” 

“Trish Widow,” &c. are of French origin, and 

that out of more than a hundred dramas, Shake- 

speare’s included, scarcely a dozen are to be 
found which are not more or less borrowed, 
stolen, translated, or adapted from some play 
or novel, French, German, Spanish, or Italian, 
—so much so, indeed, that 113 years ago, on 
the production of Mrs. Centlivre's ‘‘ Bold Stroke 
for a Wife,” claim was made to the public fa- 
vour, because ’twas “* English humour all, and 
not one tittle borrowed from Moliére !” — we 
have little doubt he will come to the rational 
conclusion, that the old playwrights, from time 
immemorial, stole just as much as answered 
their purpose; and that their greatly abused 
successors do no more. The multitude of cha- 





racteristic and, many of them, admirable wood- 
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cuts here collected into a single volume, would 
recommend it far and wide, without t Sai: 
rary portion ; but that also being so judicious, 
stamps the publication with much additional 
value. 


ent to it. At this time he desired that I should 
write, not so much with the idea that I could 
‘oduce any thing worthy of notice, but that 
might himself judge how far I possessed the 
‘| promise of better things hereafter. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENGE, . [0 ied my times 'and study, in the apes 
FRANKENSTEIN. reading, or improving my ideas in communica. 

WE are indebted to the publishers for a copy! tion with his far more cultivated mind, was all 
of Mrs. Shelley’s forthcoming preface to Frank-| of literary: employment that engaged my at- 
enstein ; from the perusal of which, having our-| tention. In the summer of 1816 we visited 
selves.derived much gratification, we use the Switzerland, and became the neighbours of 
freedom of laying it before our readers. | Lord Byron. At first we spent our pleasant 
*¢ The publishers of the Standard Novels, in ‘hours on the lake, or wandering on its shores ; 
selecting Frankenstein for one of their series, and Lord Byron, who was writing the third 
expressed a wish that I should furnish them canto of Childe Harold, was the only one among 
with some account of the origin of the story.| us who put his thoughts upon paper. These, 
I am the more willing to comply, because I| as he brought them successively to us, clothed 
shall thus give a general answer to the question, | in all the light and harmony of poetry, seemed 
so very frequently asked me —‘ How I, then a to stamp ‘as divine the glories of heaven and 
young girl, came to think of, and to dilate’ earth, ‘whose influences we partook with him. 
upon, so very hideous an idea?’ It is true; But it proved a wet, ungenial summer, and 
that I am very averse to bringing myself for-| incessant rain often confined us for days to the 
ward jn. print; but as my account will only) house. Some volumes of ghost stories, trans-| 
appear as an appendage to a former produc-/ lated from the German into French, fell into 
tion, and as it will be confined to such topics| our hands. ‘There was the History of the In.| 
as have connexion with a authorship alone, | constant Lover, who, when he thought to clasp | 
I can scarcely accuse myself of a personal in-| the bride to whom he had pledged his vows, | 
trusion. It is not singular that, as the daughter found himself inthe arms of the pale ghost of | 





Still I did | 
nothing: Travelling, and the cares of a family, | 


of two persons of distinguished lite cele-| her whom he had deserted. There was the tale | 
brity, I should very early in life have 
of writing. As a child I scribbled; and my) 


able doom it was to bestow the kiss of death on/ 
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though since I have become infinitely indiffer- ; 


I thought and dered— vainly. I felt that 
blank ineapability of invention which is the 
greatest misery of authorship, when dull No. 
thing replies to our anxious invocations. Hare 
you thought of a story? I was asked each 
morning ; and each morning I was forced to 
reply with a mortifying negative. Every 
thing must have a beginning, to speak in San. 
chean phrase; and that beginning must be 
linked to something that went before. The 
Hindoos give the world an elephant to support 
it; but they make the elephant stand upon a 
tortoise. Invention, it must be humbly ad. 
mitted, does not consist in creating out of void, 
but out of chaos; the materials must, in the 
first place, be afforded: it can give form to 
dark, shapeless substances, but cannot bring 
into being the substance itself. In all matters 
of discovery and invention, even of those that 
appertain to the imagination, we are continu. 
ally reminded of the story of Columbus and his 
egg. Invention consists in the capacity of 
seizing on the capabilities of a subject, and in 
the power of moulding and fashioning ideas 
suggested to it.. .Many and long were the con- 
versations between Lord Byron and Shelley, 
to which I was a devout but nearly silent 
listener. During one of these, various philo. 
sophical doctrines were discussed, and among 
others the nature of the principle of life, 
and whether there was any probability of 


ought of the sinful founder of his race, whose miser-|its ever being discovered and communicated. 


They talked of the experiments of Dr. Dar- 


favourite pastime, during the hours piven me} all the younger sons of his fated house, just; win: (I speak not of what the doctor really 
for recreation, was to ‘ write stories.” Still Ij when they reached the of promise. His| did, or said that he did, but, as more to 
had a dearer pleasure than this, which was the gigantic, shadowy form, clothed, like the ghost; my purpose, of what was then spoken: of as 
formation of castles in the air—the indulging! in Hamlet, in complete armour, but with the| having been done.by him), who preserved a 
in waking dreams—the following up trains of beaver up, was seen at midnight, by the moon’s piece of vermicelli in a glass case, till by some 
thought, which had for their subject the for-| fitful beams, to advance slowly along the gloomy | exttaordinary means it began to move with 
mation of a succession of imaginary incidents.| avenue. The shape was lost beneath the sha-| volun motion. Not thus, after all, would 
My dreams were at once more fantastic and , dow of the castle walls; but soon a gate swung |life be given. Perhaps a corpse would be re- 


agreeable than my writings. In the latter I ; back, a step was heard, the door of the chamber | 
was a close imitator—rather doing as others| opened, and he advanced to the couch of the) 
had done, than. putting down the suggestions blooming youths, cradled in healthy sleep. 
of my own mind. What I wrote was intended | Eternal sorrow sat upon his face as be bent 
at least for one other eye—my childhood’s com. down and kissed the forehead of the boys, who 
panion and friend ; but my dreams were all my | from that hour withered like flowers snapt upon 
own; I accounted for them to nobody; they the stalk. I have not seen these stories since 
were my refuge when annoyed — my dearest | then; but their incidents are as fresh in my 
pleasure when free. I lived principally in the! mind as if I had read them yesterday. ‘We 
country as a girl, — a considerable | will each write a ghost story,’ said Lord Byron; 
time in Scotland. I e occasional visits|to and his proposition was acceded to. There 
the more picturesque parts; but my habitual| were four of us. The noble author began a 
residence was on the blank ané@ dreary nor-) tale, a fragment of which he printed at the end 


thern shores of the ‘Tay, near Dundee. Blank | 
and dreary on tetrospection I call them; they | 
were not so to mé then. They were the eyry 
of freedom, ‘and the pleasant region where un- 
heeded I could commune with the creatures of 
my fancy. I wrote then; but in a most com- 
mon-place style. It was beneath the trees of 


of his poem of Mazeppa. Shelley, more apt to 
embody ideas and sentiments in the radiance of 
brilliant imagery, and in the music of the most 
melodious verse that adorns our language, than 
to invent the machinery of a story, commenced 
one founded on the experiences of his early life. 
Poor Polidori had some terrible idea about a 


skull-headed lady, who was so punished for 
peeping through a key-hole— what to see I 
forget —something very shocking and wrong 
of course ; but when she was reduced to a worse 
condition than the renowned Tom of Coventry, | 
he did not know what to do with her, and was | 
obliged to despatch her to the tomb of the| 
Capulets, the only place for which she was 
fitted. The illustrious poets also, annoyed | 
by the platitude of prose, speedily relinquish- | 
ed their uncongenial task. I busied myself 
to think of a story,—a story to rival those} 
which had excited us to this task. One which | 
would speak to the mysterious fears of our na-| 
ture, and awaken thrilling horror — one to| 
make the reader dread to look round, to curdle | 
the blood, and quicken the beatings of the| 
heart. If I did not accomplish these things, 
my ghost story would be unworthy of its name, 


the —_ belonging to our house, or on the 
bleak sides of the woodless mountains near, 
that my true compositions, the airy flights of 
my imagination, were born and fostered. I 
did not make myself the heroine of my tales. 
Life appeared to me too common-place an affair 
as regarded myself. I could not figure to my- 
self that romantic woes or wonderful events 
would ever be my lot; but I was not con- 
fined to my own identity, and I could people 
the hours with creations far more interest- 
ing to me at that than my own sensa- 
tions. After this my life became busier, and 
reality stood in place of fiction. My husband, 
however, was from the first very anxious that 
I should a myself worthy of my parentage, 
and enrol myself on the page of fame. He was 
for ever inciting me to“ obtain literary reputa- 
tion, which even on myown part I cared for then, 








animated ; galvanism had given token of such 
things : perhaps the component parts of a crea- 
ture might be manufactured, brought together, 
and endued with vital warmth. Night waned 
upon this talk, and even the witching hour 
had gone by, before we retired to rest. When 
I placed my head-on my pillow, I did not sleep, 
nor could I be said to think. My imagination, 
unbidden, possessed and guided me, gifting the 
successive i that arose in my mind with 
a vividness far beyond the usual bound of re- 
verie. I saw—with siiut eyes, but acute men- 
tal vision, —I saw the pale student of unhal- 
lowed arts kneeling beside the thing he had 
put together ; I saw the hideous phantasm of 
a man stretched out ; and then, on the working 
of some powerful engine, shew signs of life, 
and stir with an uneasy, half-vital motion. 
Frightful must it be; for supremely frightful 
would be the effect of any human endeavour to 
mock the stupendous mechanism of the Creator 
of the world. His success would terrify the 
artist ; he would rush away from his odious 
handiwork, horror-stricken. He would hope 
that, left to itself, the slight spark of life which 
he had communicated would fade; that this 
thing which had received such imperfect an!- 
mation would subside into dead matter; aud 
he might sleep in the belief that the silence 
of the grave would quench for ever the 
transient existence of the hideous corpse 
which he had looked upon as the cradle of life. 
He sleeps; but he is awakened ; he opens his 
eyes; behold the horrid thing stands at his 
bedside, opening his curtains, and looking 0? 
him with yellow, watery, but speculative eyes 
I opened mine in terror. The idea so pos- 
sessed my mind, that a thri 
me, and I wi 


lof fear ran through 
shed to exchange the ghastly 
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for the realities around. I 
see them still; the very room, the dark par- 
quet, the closed shutters, with the moonlight 
struggling through, and the sense I had that 
the glassy lake and white high Alps were be- 
yond. I could not so easily get rid of my hi- 
deous phantom ; still it haunted me. I must 
try to think of something else. I recurred to 
my ghost story,—my tiresome unlucky ghost 
story! O! if I could only contrive one which 
would frighten my reader as I myself had been 
frightened that night! Swift as light and as 
cheering was the idea that broke in upon me. 
‘I have found it! What terrified me will 
terrify others; and I need only describe the 
spectre which had haunted my midnight pil- 
low.’ On the morrow I announced that I had 
thought of a story. I began that day with the 
words, Jt was on a dreary night of November, 
making only a transcript of the grim terrors of 
my waking dream. At first I thought but of 
a few pages—of a short tale ; but Shelley urged 
me to develop the idea at greater length. I 
certainly did not owe the suggestion of one in- 
cident, nor scarcely of one train of feeling, to 
my husband, and yet but for his incitement, it 
would never have taken the form in which it 
was presented to the world. From this decla- 
ration I must except the preface. As far as I 
can recollect, it was entirely written by him. 
And now, once again, I bid my hideous pro- 
geny go forth and prosper. I have an affec- 
tion for it, for it was the offspring of happy 
days, when déath and grief were but words, 
which found no true echo in my heart. Its 
several pages speak of many a walk, many a 
drive, and many a conversation, I was 
not alone ; and my companion was one who, 
in this world, I shall never see more. But 
this is for myself ; my readers have nothing to 
do with these associations. I-will add but one 
word as to the alterations I have made. They 
are principally those of style. I have changed 
no portion of the story, mor introduced any 
new ideas or circumstances. I have mended 
the language where it was so bald as to inter- 
fere with the interest of the narrative; and 
these changes occur almost exclusively in the 
beginning of the first volume. Throughout 
they are entirely confined to such parts as are 
mere adjuncts to the story, leaving the core 
and substance of it untouched. M. W. 8.” 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
PALENQUE, 


In our last Gazette we gave some interesting 
details on the ruins of Palenque—a city situated 
to the north-west of the village of Santo Do- 
mingo, in the state of Chiapa, and in the 
ancient kingdom of Guatemala—which details 
were transmitted to us by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Galindo, governor of the adjoining province. 
We find, that we were wrong in stating that 
this place was utterly unknown to European 
geography. It appears that, as far back as 
1787, Captain Antonio del Rio addressed a 
Teport to the King of Spain on the existence 
of these ruins, in the country then designated 
by the name of Casas de Piedras; and in this 
Teport some of the facts are mentioned which 
are contained in our correspondent’s notice, 
more particularly the very remarkable occur- 
rence of bas-reliefs representing the adoration 
of the emblem of Christianity, and which are 
exhibited in Del Rio’s work, subsequently 
translated and published in this country. Baron 
de Humboldt had, with his ordinary sagacity, 
observed, that the half-civilised people met 
With in 1537 by the conqueror Queseda, were 
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clothed in cotton garments, and had the most 
intimate relations with the people of Japan. 
Our correspondent’s description bears out. this 
notion: he mentions females dressed. in tippets 
and wrappers, worked like a plaid, and the 
ends also finely wrought. Since that period, 
in comparing the cycle of the days of the Mays- 
cas, or Mayas, (the inhabitants of these. up- 
lands) with that of the Japanese, M. de Para- 
vey (Origine unique des Chiffres.et des Lettres 
de tous les Peuples) found the same signi- 
fications in each (evidently astronomical) for 
the same numbers. Colonel Galindo is decidedly 
of opinion that the Maya language was derived 
from these people, whose antiquity must have 
dated to a period anterior to the fopndation of 
Mexico, and their civilisation have surpassed 
that of the Peruvians. In fact, Palenque is, 
in its historical importance, the Thebes of 
America. 

Dr. Siebold, who has lately returned tg, his 
native country, after a tedious imprisonment 
in Japan, prosecuted similar researches, and 
compared the number of the Mayas with. the 
names of the cycle of the ten days of the Japa- 
nese ; and he remarked that, excepting the 
first, the names of all these days terminated in 
ka, as is also the case in seven out of ten of the 
Maya numbers. In the Caucasus the lan- 
guages of the Awares and Lesghi) have also the 
names of their numbers i r in ko, or 
ico. Siebold remarks, that ito, which signifies 
one in Japanese, approximates closely to aiar, 
number one in Mayan; ada also, among the 
Abazes of Caucasus, signifies frog, which is 
the hieroglyphic of the number one. The pri- 
mitive atha, in Sanserit, also signifies the first. 

The Geographical Society of Paris, struck 
with the importance of a correct knowledge of 
the ruins of. Palenque, both as regards their 
relation to similar monuments in Guatemala 
and in Yucatan, and the a which exists 
between these different edifices, considered as 
the work of the same art and the same people, 
has also offered a prize of 2,400 francs for a 
more complete and exact description of them, 
accompanied by researches on the traditions 
relating to the ancient people to whom the 
construction of these monuments is attributed ; 
with observations on the manners and customs 
of the natives, and vocabularies of the ancient 
idioms.* 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A MONTHLY meeting of this Soclety took 
place, at their house m Bruton Street, on 
Thursday, Oct. 6; Joseph Sabine, Esq. in the 


chair. It was announced in the Report that 
his Majesty still continued his patronage of the 
Society; that he had, during the last month, 
presented them with three wild boars, three 
moufions, and a deer; also with several mag- 
nificent stuffed specimens, including a very fine 


* Since writing the above, we observe the following in 
the Times, after a quotation of the statement in last 
week’s Lit. Gaz.: a letter has also appeared on thesubject 
in the Morning Herald, which refers to Lord Kingsbo- 
rough’s splendid work on Mexican Antiquities for other in- 
formation on the subject of the Palenque ruins. ‘‘ These 
(says the Times correspondent, speaking of our descrip- 
tion of the American antiquities) are precisely similar, 
from the description, to the stone-roofed =. three 
or four in number, at Cashel, G h, St. logh’s, 
near Dublin, and we believe one other, still existing in 
Ireland. The wood-work has all disappeared; the win- 
dows are many, subject to no particular a’ t, 
being merely small circular and square perforations. 
Human figures in alto relievo are frequent on small pillars ; 
and filigree work, imitating boughs and feathers, is per- 
ceptible in places. Some of the sculptured ornaments 
look very like the Corinthian foliage of the ancient archi- 
tects. The ruins are buried in a thick forest, and the 
adjacent country, for , contains remains of the 
ancient labours of the pee re reservoirs, monu- 
mental inscriptions, é&c. ves say these edifices 
were built ‘ by the devil.’” 





male pstrich, an emu, two crested cranes, &c. 
&¢, The number of visitors to the gardens in 
the month of September was 33,751, and the 
money received 1,628/. 16s. Mr. Cox inquired 
if the council had adopted any regulations re- 
specting the offering of premiums; and was 
i aa by the chairman, that it was under 
consideration, ‘aud would very shortly be an- 
nounced. 

At a meeting of the committee of science of 
the Zoological Society, on Thursday, Oct. 11, 
Mr. Cox in the chair, Mr. Ogilvie read an in- 





teresting paper on the genus phalangista. The 
j secretary, Mr. Bennett, read a letter from Dr. 
| Bancroft, of Jamaica, which accompanied a 
| present of fishes from that coast, a small speci- 
|men of dynatus, and several varieties of remora. 
| The latter is the variety of fish which adheres 
| to the shark and other large fish, by a peculiar 
|apparatus at the upper part of the head, and 
|thus makes use of the locomotive powers of 
other animals to supply its own deficiency in 
the means of swimming: it also occasionally 
adheres to the bottoms of ships. A living spe- 
cimen of an armadillo was on the table. These 
animals, although common in South America, 
and sometimes even used for food, have very 
rarely been seen alive in this country. The 
pair already in the gardens have bred twice 
this season, one of the young ones being still 
alive. The one now exhibited is of a different 
kind and more elegant form. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Works. 

WE are happy to see that Mr. S. W. Reynolds, 
engraver to the King, and whose talents, both 
as a mezzotinto engraver and as a landscape 
oe are well known, is resuming the pub- 
ication (which illness and other circumstances 
have for some time suspended) of the works of 
his illustrious namesake. Fifty-two numbers 
have already appeared; eight more se of 
which is now in a course of delivery to the sub- 
scribers, among whom are most, of the noble 
and opulent lovers of art) will complete the 
series; which will then form, five splendid and 
highly valuable volumes. The new part which 
lies before us amply sustains the reputation of 
its predecessors, 


Ireland Illustrated, in a. Series of Views, of 
Cities, Towns, Public ; Buildings, . Streets, 
Docks, Churches, Antiquities, Abbeys, Towers, 
Castles, Seats of the Nobility, &c. From ori- 
ginal, Drawings by G. Petrie, Esq. R.H.A. 
&c. &c. Engraved on steel under the di- 
rection of E. Goodall, &e. &c. With Histo- 
rical and Topographical Descriptions by G. N. 
Wright, Esq. A.M., &c. &c. Fisher, Son, 
and Co. 

WE have frequently called the attention of our 

readers to this pleasing topographical publi- 

cation in its progress. It is now completed; 
the very handsome and amusing volume lies 
before us; and in speaking of it we may justly 
use the words-of the preface: ‘ The public 
buildings of chief cities and capital towns have 

j all been introduced, and with so much address, 

on the part of the artists, that, if necessary, 
they may be viewed as architectural drawings. 
The singular wildness and peculiar character 
of the Irish landscape they have endeavoured to 
make intelligible, by views selected from many 
different counties; and care has been taken to 
represent such subjects as were not previously 
published, and such places as were most beau- 
tiful, though the most unknown.” 
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The Landscape Alphabet. Hullmandel. 
Ir is impossible to deny the ingenuity and 
taste of the designer of these elegant trifles. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
Part XVIII. Tilt. 
Ir any one should be found to object to the 
interior of ‘* Craigevar Castle,’ that it is not 
strictly a landscape illustration, we are sure he 
would shew more fastidiousness than taste. It 
is from a drawing by G. Cattermole, and is 
very beautiful ; as are also the other plates of 
the Number, especially the ‘* Frith of Forth,” 
from a drawing by C. Stanfield. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE HaPPY MAN’S SHIRT. 
(From the German of Langbein.} 

[If we place the fol tale under the head of a Sketch 
of Society, instead of its proper poetical station, it is not 
becai wish to un e the composition, but 

we think the political lesson it affords 
ery lied to the national question 
It is to be hoped that his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters will look out to the making of a number of happy 
shirts next session. } 
A xine lay dangerously ill, 
And nought availed him draught or pill : 
He bore his fate with resignation ; 
While round his bed their consultation 
The grave physicians held, the fever 
Laughed at their skill as much as ever. 


Now all the theatres were closed, 
And fiddlers intermitted scraping ; 
The beau monde, as may be supposed, 
From feigning grief saw no escaping ; 
They had already, it is said, 
Ordered their mournings to be made. 


The old court jester seemed as though 
His to: had suffered amputation, 
And he who once could chatter so, 
Now ’mo the doctors took his station : 
Silent and silly, near the bed 
He stood and shook his empty head. 


At length, howe’er, it chanced one day 

From off his lips the padlock fel!— 

‘ Ye sage big-wigs !”” he ’gan to say, 

‘* You’re only fit for folks who're well : 
In spite of all your Greek and Latin, 
Death where he will creeps like a rat.in! 
Now look ye, sirs, before your eyes 

He grapples with the Lord’s anointed ; 
Vain are your drugs and looks so wise— 

He laughs to see you disappointed. 

So now be off! I’ know a man, 
If he can’t cure him, no one can. 


He is—what you're not altogether 
A conjuror of wondrous fame : 
He can lay ghosts and goblins, whether 
From ites heaven, ’tis all the same ; 
And to a hair he prophesies ; 
And when he’s called no sick man dies.” 
“ Humph !” says one sage, “‘ do you pretend, 
You fool! to know. aught of the case ?” 
‘* Pshaw !” cried the king, *‘ be silent, friend ! 
He’s the best servant I’ve in place. 
Heed not his talk, good fool, but bring 
Your wizard here to heal your king.” 
Not distant was the wizard’s cave, 
*T was seated in a neighbouring wood : 
Quickly he rose; led by the knave, 
His tottering steps the way pursued. 
Like Nestor, he with years was 
His silver beard fiowed to his waist. 


In low, hoarse voice his majesty 

With friendly greeting hailed the sage— 
“ Welcome, most worthy prophet! I 

Do bless thy coming. Light of th’ age! 








Must I—oh tell me is’t my doom— 
Step from my throne into my tomb ?” 
‘I may not give,” the graybeard said, 

** An instant answer to thy quest ; 
The rolling planets must be read — 

Hard is their meaning to be guessed. 
When morning gilds the mountain’s brow, 
Thy life or death I’ll truly shew.” 


Thus having said, he went away, 
Leaving to greatness all its cares: 
True to his word, at dawn of day 
He comes again, and with him bears 
A ic volume in his hand, 
Which none but he could understand. 
‘« Sir king,” he spake, “* your danger's great, 
Death, ready stands to claim his own ; 
But yet your majesty may straight 
Your health regain, if you put on 
A shirt whose owner hath enjoyed 
Happiness always unalloyed.” 


The courtiers langhed—“ the man is mad !” 
+A: whisper ran around the room ; 
Yet spake with hope the monarch glad 
To his prime minister—‘‘ Now come, 
My lord,.this in your province lies, 
This shirt forms part of the supplies. 
Why do*you muse and look so pale ?— 
Only to-day you boasting spoke, 
Your policy could never fail 
To fill my realm with happy folk : 
Now ofthis mighty host I ask 
No more than one—that be your task.” 


The statesman left the sick king’s bed, 
Bearing a cloud upon his face, 
And to his cabinet.he sped, 
Cursing from first to last the case, 
He spoilt ten pens in his vexation, 
And then he wrote.a proclamation. 


*¢ Whereas, &c. near our bed 

Death ready stands to claim his own; 
Yet shall we, hath a prophet said, 

Our health regain, if we put on 
A shirt whose owner hath enjoy’d 
Happiness always unalloy’d. 


Therefore, to whom all care’s unknown 
We now address our proclamation— 
Let him forthwith give us in loan 
A shirt (though coarse, ’twill serve th’ 
occasion) : 
The boon we shall with gold reward, 
And favour with our high regard.” 


At the street corners; scarcely dry, 

The paper had not long been pasted, 
Than half the town, with eager eye 

And neck outstretched, impatient hasted 
To read it o’er—when straight a flood 
Of bitter comments on’t ensued. 


Quoth Poverty—“ God bless us! So! 
We truly are the folks they want :— 
We're rich in cares ; in shirts—oh, no! 
Our huts are mis’ry’s fav’rite haunt ; 
And when taxation opes the door, 
Good bye to luck—he’s seen no more!” 


And many a husband read the bill, 
And bit his lip, to think the life 
He led at home, and what a pill 
It was to have a vixen wife, 
Whose temper prov’d, alas ! too well 
That oft on earth there is a hell. 


In short, each one his burden bore, 
And each one heav’d a deep-drawn sigh, 
And felt, in truth, it griev’d him sore 
That he could not a shirt supply ; 
And day and night they waited—yet 
The smallest rag they could net get. 
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““T)—n it !”—for once, the statesman swore 
* Now this, I say, is insolent— 

My coach.” He searched the kingdom o’er; 
But only to such people went 

As by the world’s false estimate 

Have happiness supremely great. 


He sought among the rich, who roll 
(A swinish multitude) in gold ; 
He sought the high, whose mighty soul 
Could dream of nought but projects bold ; 
He sought the newly-wedded pair, 
Who span-new bands of Hymen wear: 
“ My friends !”’ he said, ‘‘ in verity 
We're much surpris’d and discontent 
You feel not for his majesty, 
And not a single shirt have sent: 
If you’re not happy—hang it! then 
No happiness exists ’mongst men.” 
Red grew the cheek of we a dame, 
And many a valiant knight turn’d pale: 
There was a something they might blame, 
But fear’d confessing the sad tale ; 
So from his lordship hid the smart, 
And shew’d him all things—save their heart. 


Shirts without number, true, he got— 
His carriage could not hold them all ; 
And in the palace scarce a spot 
Was left uncover’d—e’en the hall ; 
And each, although exceeding weak, 
The king pat on, and—still was sick. 


“ Just as I thought,” the jester cried ; 

“ Spite of your wisdom’s excellence, 
Except a fool, who would have tried 

To find true bliss in eminence ?— 
Tis nought but smoke with such a brood ; 
Ape’s tricks and cat-like gratitude.” 


“ Ay! ay! that’s true,” then said the king; 
«My jester speaks both bold and right : 
Again, my lord, to travelling— _ 
or eer return, as you’re a knight, 
Till what we wish you chance to find— 
The shirt,of health, as was enjoined.” 


His lordship gave the fool a look 
f vengeance; and then “ slave!” he 


grunted, 
And then for his companion took 
A courtier friend ; and round they hunted 
Full four weeks long, now here, now there— 
In short, they travell’d every where. 


A trumpeter before them rode, 
And as they went, he blew a blast 
In every village on the road : 
This was their question to the last ; 
* Is there none happy in this place ?”— 
But not a single voice said, ** Yes!” 
“ Here’s a wild-goose chase !”’ cried thecount; 
<‘ Coachman, turn back !—upon my soul, 
T’ll call that jester to account ; 
He’s made us each an April fool. 
The people dread, if they confess, . 
Lest we should tax their happiness.’ 


* Just so,” his fellow-traveller said; — 

“ They think they’ve been too long without 
A slice of bacon to their bread ; 

And, for my part, I do not doubt 
That all the wizard said was fudge : 
He’s humbug’d king and all, I judge.” 
Their carriage now with lordly speed 

Rolled on towards the capital ; 
There fortune’s star, as they proceed, 

They sought with offers liberal. 
They'd many a slice of the best bacon ; 
But happiness would not be taken. 


At last, one morn—so runs the tale— 
Their journey they had scarce begun, 
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When, sounding from a grassy vale, 
Within a grove, safe from the sun, 
By the way-side, @ song they heard 
In jovial tone, thus word for word :— 
“Hurrah! I am a joyous wight, 
As though I had a prince’s gold ! 
And, oh! it makes me laugh outright, 
When Mammon’s vot’ries I behold. 
Hurrah ! I am as rich myself, 
Since I can do without their pelf !” 
“ Ha! hear you not that.merry lay, 
Under yon spreading beechen shade ?— 
Upon my word, there warbles gay 
The m Sor we are seeking,” said 
The count to his companion. ‘ Stay! 
Coachman, we’ll make a last essay.” 


Alighting, then, led by the sound, 
Into the wood they walk’d, and there 
They saw a peasant ; on the ground 
He sat and ate his rustic fare: 
The clown—a young, fresh, active youth, 
All life and spirit, in good truth 
With what an appetite he ate! 
And how content laugh’d on his face ! 
And, to complete the scene, there sate 
At his right hand a jolly. Jass, 
Straight as a wand, compact and round, 
And as a fish i’ th’ water sound. 


He kissed her—and that made the spies 
Feel their mouths water at the sight ; 

“ Upon my word !’’ the count then cries, 
‘Yon fellow revels in delight, 

Seas’ning his breakfast with a kiss— 

An epicure might envy this !” 


Nearer they came. ‘* My friend! So, so, 
You relish things betimes I see ; 
Thou seem’st a most determin’d foe 
To sorrow and anxiety § 
And, if thy looks do not deceive, 
That thou art happy I believe.” 
“ Ay! that I am !”* good Hodge replied ; 
‘* My labour yields mevall 1 need ; 
And tell me where so nice a bride 
As her could I have found ?—indeed, 
When she looks on me. lovingly, 
I’d not change with the king—not I.” 


“ Alas! poor king!” the statesman said ; 
** Now lies he sick and rack’d with pain ; 
Yet thou canst raise him from his bed, 
With little trouble, well again : 
A shirt—the wizard’s words assure— 
A shirt of thine will work his cure.” 


“A shirt of mine !’? Hodge wond’ring cried— 
“ A shirt of mine !—I'm grieved to say— 
I am indeed’’—and then he sigh’d— 
“* I can’t oblige you in that way ; 
Of happiness a large supply— 
But d—] a rag of shirt have I!" 


“* Heavens !” cried the statesman, and grew 


pale, 
“ The happiest man in all this realm 
Has got no shirt !—the mournful tale 
Will all with sorrow overwhelm.” 
Just as he sung this dirge, down-hearted, 


His sacred majesty departed. 
Oo. C. W. 


RE A: 
musIcC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Gem, a new Set of Quadrilles. W. Ridley. 
Tre young ladies of Portland House, Ham- 
mersmith, for whom this set of quadrilles has 
been “ expressly composed,” may thank the 
composer for a very easy and pretty incitement 





to dancing. Young performers will find them 
pleasant. 


Introduction and Variations to the celebrated 
Air, the Swiss Boy. E. Dearle. 

THE variations to this popular air are, worthy 

of it. 


I have been since last I met thee. Louis Leo. 

One of the most deserving ballads we have 
lately seen: the air extremely sweet, and well 
suited to the words, which are from Sforza’s 
poems, 


1. The Love-Knot...A;Ballad. T. H. Bayly. 
2. O’er the dark Waters. 3. The Pirate's 
Bride will Zara be: .Mrs. W. Marshall. 4. 
To win the Love of thee. Sola. 5. Ellen of 
Lismore. Barry Cornwall. T. Phillips. 6.4. 
Heart that once has loved like mine. Dr. 
Leyden. G. Ware. 7. How soft the Air 
beneath yon hill! J. A. Niiske. 8. Ill. meet 
the Maid. E. Merriott. 9. The Letter, T. 
Atkinson. T. Macfarlane. 10. Forget me 
not. T. K. Hervey. J. G. Patrick. 11. 
O’er Billows borne. J. J. Harte: 12. With 
thee, my Love, beside me. 13. Whereis she 
now? G. Linley. 

Tue above may all be classed in the list of 

pretty ballads, without any qualities sufficiently 

striking or original to demand particular notice. 

Sa 











DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 


Love in a Village last Saturday presented us 
with Mr..and Mrs. Wood as Hawthorn and 
Rosetta ; both in excellent voice, but the lady 
for preference, as Mr. Wood himself indulged 
too much im ornament. A Mr. Templeton 
appeared in Young Meadows, and sang'very 
sweetly ; and a’ Miss Field, from Bath, as Lu- 
cinda, displayed™both taste and science. Mr. 
Farren was the Justice Woodcock ; and Mrs. 
Humby was the Madge, playing well, and sing- 
ing awfully.. 

On Monday the. animal show,.so\long an- 
nounced, was produced at Drury Lane, ‘to a 
house crowded in, every part. Hyder Ali is 
the name of the Contrivance which leads to 
the various scenes in which M. Martin and his 
beasts exhibit—1, as sleeping on a lion; 2, as 
pulling two boas off his children; 3. as fight- 
ing with two lions against a body of Indians ; 
4. as fighting with a lion in his den; besides 
which, we have a pelican on the stage, mon- 
keys in trees, a llama chased across, a tiger 
bounding after the children, and two elephants 
in triumphal processions.» The curious part of 
the spectacle is to witness all these creatures 
rendered so tame and: docile: as for their ac- 
tions, they are dull and tiresome in the ex- 
treme. Very great expense has, we understand, 
been incurred, in producing Hyder Ali with 
these brute accompaniments ; and therefore we 
much regret that such an experiment should 
ever have been made; for it is impossible’ to 
view the design without reprehension, or the 
execution of it without fatigue and disgust. 
There is no interest inspired by the animals, 
even were they seen in a fitting place; but 
when we see them ing all that is left, 
and that is little e of the legitimate 
drama, it seems to us as if the climax, alike of 
the degradation of the stage and the corruption 
of public taste, had been reached. ‘The whole 
is so obnoxious to censure, that we are disin- 
clined to speak concerning it in the severe lan- 
guage of just criticism; and are glad to take 
refuge from our task by inserting some lines 





from a correspondent, the latter portion. of 
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which is as good as the exhibition they cele- 
brate. 


«* Et tu, Brute!” 


When they hope to be 
en y 
Supported by the beast’ 
About thefr treasury affairs 
For some.time they've been sly, 
And.now to hide their secrets keep 
This new Hider Ally ; 
And, like our ministers of state, 
t Dicpiey a little nous, 
n having, asa t colleague, | . 
‘A Dentin ithe house” 
They'll ruin wild-bedst-shows outright— 
For who, in this'wise age, 
Would peep in caravans, when they 
Can view beasts on a stage? 
Or seek for birdsin cages 5 
Poor things! they never » 
While they may seé them on boards, 
And monkeys on the wing? 


The elephants do here, of course, 
The heavy line increase ; 


And people can no more 
When inside Drury’s doors, 

For lions now (in play-bill phrase 
Will «* keep the house in roars,” 


Yet Drury should not thus be made 
A Martin’s nest and den, 

Where lions act in > 
As if they were old men; 

And though we ’re told they’re very tame, 
And harmless with their paws, 

We should remember, like ‘* the Bill,” 
They’ve some “‘ obnoxious claws.” " 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Ow Monday, Miss F. Kemble appeared for the 
first time this season as Belvidera ; Jaffer and 
Pierre by Messrs. C. Kemble and Young. 

On Wednesday, the Man of the World af. 
forded Mr. Young an opportunity of shewing 
himself as great in comedy as in tr: His 
Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant is admirable. The 
pliancy, the sarcastic humour, the selfishness 
of the part, were all delineated with equal truth ; 
and, in this season of excitement, the political 
allusions were not the least fortunate hits in 
the representation. Miss Taylor played Lady 
Rodolpha with great spirit; and a’ Miss Lee 
made a very favourable début as Constantia. 
After this treat, a new farce, with music by 
Mr. Rodwell, called A Genius Wanted, was 
brought out with suocess.. The ‘drift of this 
entertainment is to display the versatility of 
Miss Poole, who assumes characters in 
order to proye,that she is.the genius wanted, 
and thereby. reconcile her father to ‘her grand- 
father. In this the juvenile artiste, shewed sur- 
prising comic talent for one,so-yeung, and was 
rewarded with much merited applause. Mr. 
F. Mathews, Duruset, and Meadows, supported 
the other characters very ably. 





HAY MARKET. 


Tur Haymarket Theatre closed on Sunday 
morning, October 16th; thus keeping up its 
rakish character to the last. The performances 
were, the Iron Chest (one of the longest plays 
on the stage), the national anthem, the Fare- 
well S - % and fhree farces! And what has 
been the issue of this unaccountable opposition 
to public opinion, loudly and strongly expressed 
daily, weekly, and monthly, in every periodi- 
cal, and through every channel, respecting the 
late hours and their detestable consequences, 
and of the attempt to perform grand operas and 
tragedies with two singers and one tragedian ? 
—A loss (we regret to say, notwithstanding it 
was deserved), reported to exceed £2,000, but, 





at any rate, such a loss as to render it, in the 





words of a proprietor, “ the worst season that 
has been known since the buildi: n of the the. 
atre.” We trust the manager will at last see 
his error, and next season “ reform it “alto- 
gether.” Only eight new pieces were produced, 
as follow :— 

Jame 15. Widow Bewitched, Interlude: P.. Farren. 
1 ts. 

Juke 26. Friend at Court, Coitiedy : Planché. 13 nights. 

July 14. School for Coquettes, ly: Mrs. e, 

nights. 
= 2. Madame Du Barri, Drama: Poole. 6 nights, 

August 9. Fricandeau, Farce: H. Payne. 6 ype 

~ st 20. My Wife, ormy Place, Comedy: Shannon. 
18 nights. 

Sept. 1. Belles have at ye All, Comedy, altered from 
Cibber. 17 nights. 

Sept. 15. John Jones, Interlude: Buckstone. 25 nights. 





THE ADELPHI. 


Victorine, by Buckstone, was produced here on 
Monday, and is a most pleasant piece, with a 
very unexpected dénouement. During the three 
acts, a lapse of five-and-twenty years is sup- 
posed to have taken place, and Yates is parti- 
cularly suited to this kind of personation ; his 
disguise being so perfect as the man of sixty, 
that it was impossible to recognise him. Mrs. 
Yates played most delightfully all through, and 
is certainly the prettiest lady of 44, and girl 
of 19, we have seen. Mrs. Fitzwilliam also 
performed very cleverly. J. Reeve has only a 
trifling part, of which he made the most. The 
piece was received with immense applause, and 
has since deservedly run with the same sort of 
éclat which has attended the Wreck Ashore. 

We see paragraphs in the newspapers men- 
tioning a version of this piece as forthcoming 
from the pen of Mr. Planché,—in which state- 
ment there is no truth whatever. 





VARIETIES. 


Miracles, —In the forest of Ouche, in Nor- 
mandy, is a river, said to be of saintly origin, 
and which formerly had the reputation of 
curing the mental and bodily ailments of all 
who bathed in it. About eight years ago, the 
friends of a woman who was sup to be 
possessed by evil spirits, plunged her so fre- 
quently into the sacred stream, that at last the 

r creature was actually drowned. Upon 
earing of this accident, the prefect of the 
neighbouring town of Alengon caused the fol. 
lowing quaint, but rational, notice to be fixed 
up near the place: 
“ jer, défense & Dieu 

De en ce lieu.” 

Mr. Jonés.— We sev it stated that: MP. Jones 
had stood out for higher’ terms at Drury Lane 
than could be granted, and, sorry not to have 
our excellent coinedian' ‘on the stage, we could 
not help regetting ‘the circumstance.“ On in- 
quiry, however, we find that the proprietot 
had offered ‘him a véry liberal engagément, 
which was only declined in consequence of his 
time being so entirely occupied in that new line 
which he has adopted with so much success, 
the teaching of elocation ; of which the pulpit, 
the bar, and the senate, exhibit the fruits. 

The Garrick Club. At the general meeting 
last Saturday, the names of two hundred mem. 
bers to form this club were given in; the Duke 
of Sussex was elected patron, the Earl of Mul- 
grave (who presided on the occasion) president, 
and Sir Warrender vice-president. A 
committee of twenty-four, including a sub. 
committee of seven, were chosen to undertake 
the management of the affairs of the club for 
three years; and trustees and auditors were 
also appointed. The entrance was fixed at ten, 
and the annual subscription at six guineas, 
with power to raise the latter to seven guineas 
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if necessary. In the first instance the number 
is limited to three hundred. A good deal of 
conversation took place on various points con- 
nected with the ag oy and its ulterior 
arrangements; but, finally, every thing was 
left to the direction of the commaltten, ‘which 
consisted of many noble and distinguished 
members. 

New Knights.—In conferring the honour of 
knighthood on several recent occasions, his 
Majesty has obviously been led to distinguish 
men of literary and scientific merit. We thus 
find Mr. South, Mr. Rennie, Mr. Charles Bell, 
Mr. Herschel, and Mr. Harris Nicolas, in the 
list of persons so marked by the royal favour ; 
and we have heard that similar honour is in- 
tended for Mr. Babbage, and several other 
gentlemen eminent in literature and science. 

Puff Indirect? — We so rarely fall into the 
mistake of puffing the Literary Gazette, that 
we ought to be excused now and then in the 
indulgence of that agreeable nosism. We men- 
tion. it accordingly as a curious example of the 
diffusion of a branch of English literature, 
that in one day last week we received, among 
our communications, a packet from the My. 
sore, another from central America, a third 
from a small town in the heart of Germany, 
and two from Switzerland. An edition of the 
Gasette is also published as regularly on the 
banks of the Mississippi as on those of the 
Thames. 

Irish Eloquence.—At a public meeting re- 
cently held in Cork, for the purpose of present- 
ing the freedom of that city to Sir Edward 
Codrington, who with his squadron had just 
arrived in the harbour, Sir Anthony Perrier, 
in eulogising the services of a g officer 
belonging to one of the ships, to the fol. 
lowing effect: “‘I can tell you, Mr. Gregg, 
very few of them saw as much service as that 
young gentleman. When the freedom of the 
corporation was voted to him, he was standing 
on the North Pole !” (eaclamations of surprise, 
with mingled looks of astonishment and incre- 
dulity.)... Mr. Gregg...“ Only that he is about to 
sail on Friday.or Saturday, we might be on the 
look-out for a wife for him—(a Jaugh) —for 
(with a significant archness), there are some 
girls disposable here” great laughter). 

La Caricature.—The pro 
printer, of a Parisian Jou entitled La Cari. 
cature, have been condemned to two years’ 
imprisonment, and to a finé of three thousand 
franes,. for having published two lithographic 

ints; the one representing King Louis-Phi- 
_ with a mason’s agen and trowel, cover- 


ing with plaster the inscriptions which the} %- 


people of July had traced on the walls; the 
other Prince Talleyrand, as a merry-andrew, 
pulling the strings of a puppet with the em- 

Dublin Museum.—Among the economics of 
the day, the public annual grant to this institu. 
tion has been reduced. 


etor, editor, and Gone? 


the edification of the public; but it does not 
seem that the writer is a very learned clerk, 
for one of the boards begins thus: “ Item, any 
vessels,” &c. &o 

LINES 


On Mr. Chantrey, when on a visit to Mr. Coke at Holk. 
ham, having Killed a brace of pheasants at one shot 
being the first he ever fired; the memory of which he 
has perpetuated, by presenting his i 
site representation 


[From the Gentleman's Magasine. | 
CHanTREY, born ever to excel, 
The fatal tube no sooner tried, 
Than, victims to his new-found skill, 
Two beauteous pheasants died. 


Repenting quick the cruel deed, 
And urged by pity to atone, 
He claims his magic chisel’s aid, 
And turns them into stone. 
Thus sacred justice is appeased, 
Each bird in breathing marble lives ; 
While the immortal fame they gain, 
The sculptor shares and gives. t. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XLII. Oct. 29.) 
The oldest of the Annuals, Time’s Telescope, for the 
next year, is, we ate assured, to be much increased in its 


Y> | attractions. The astronomical department is to be again 


written by Mr. Barker, with whose talent in this branch 
of science readers of the Literary Gazette are so inti- 
mately acquainted; while the portion devoted to natural 
, or the appearances of the seasons, is, for the first 
be from the of Professor Rennie. 
translation of the Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes, 
we perceive, is announced, The work is said to contain 
curious particulars ‘ing her husband, Gen. Junot, 
and other d persons attached to the fortunes 
of Napoleon. 
A new edition of Four Years in the West Indies; con- 
taining a full and authentic Account of the late dreadful 
Hurricane in Barbadoes, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia: il- 
lustrated by —_e¥ Sketches, 

Selections Edinburgh Review; comprising 
the best Articles in that Journal, from its commencement 
to the present time: with a Preliminary Dissertation, and 
Bxplanstory Notes, Edited by Maurice Cross. 

Treatise on the Diseases of the Heart and Great Ves- 
sels, by James Hope, M.D. 

The Sacred History of the World, from the Creation to 
the Deluge, attempted to be Philosophically considered, 
in a Series of Letters to a Son, by Sharon Turner. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Historical Memoirs of the, House of Bourbon, 2 vols. 
fcp. 10s. bds.—Neale on Cholera Morbus, 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 
—Cruttwell’s Houseki 's Account-Book for 1832, 2s. 
sewed.—The Sisters’ Bu » 2 vols. 8vo. 2ls. bds.—Rev. 
R. Hall’s Works, Vol. Il. 8vo. 12s. bds.—Moore’s Dic- 
of Quotations, post 8vo. 12s. bds.—Otto's Com- 
pendium of Anatomy, by South, 8vo. 14s. bds.—Descrip- 
tion of the Pre ions in the Museum of St. Bartholo- 
mew, 4to. 10s. Balaam, by the Author of “* Modern 
Fanaticism Unveiled,” 12mo. 5s. bds.—Andrew Fuller's 
Works, Vol. I. 8vo. 14s. bds.—lIllustrations to the Keep- 
sake, 1832, proofs, 22. 2s.; India proofs, 37. 3e.; India 

roofs, before letters, t 4s.—Leigh po the ye 

2mo. 5s, bds,—W ardlaw’s Essays on Assurance, 10. 58. 

beds phe Afmethyet, or Christian Angual for’ 1838, fcp. 
. hfeta. —Ci jal Vade-Mecum, 32mo. 

2s. 6d. bds.—Brown’s Sketches and Anecdotes of Quad- 
raped, come 18mo. 10s. bds.—Cock’s Original Hymns, 
10. 38. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1831. 
65. | 29°64 


October. 
Thursday-- 13 | From 48. 
Friday ---- 14 | —— 
Saturday -+ 15 

Sunday---- 16 


| 9954 
| 29-71 





Cholera Morbus.— A French periodical pub- 
lication contains a curious map of the progress | 
of the cholera morbus from India to Europe. If, | 
unhappily, it were not too extensive, we would | 
have it copied for the Literary Gazette. The} 
advanced post of this frightful enemy is now at | 


Hamburgh ; and there seems to be every reason | Latitude 


to apprehend that in the spring, if not sooner, 
it will invade our shores. 

Lee Sugg, one of the first ventriloquists who 
exhibited that curious talent in England, died 
last week at Southampton, aged 85. Both 
voices are silent now. 

Item. — At Ramsgate the regulations of the 








pier and harbour are printed and hung up for 


» | 30-06 
Monday ++ 17 | 3025 
Tuesday -- 18 + | 3033 
Wednesday 19 . - | 30°22 

Prevailing wind, S.W. 

Except the 13th and 14th, generally clear. 

Rain fallen, 1 inch and °05 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHarues H. ADAMS. 
32” N. 
Longitude-.-- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Henry is mistaken. 

L. F., we cannot look with favour on thee. 

We will inquire into the matter of M. E. D.’s letter. 

If Mr. Arthur Parsey has discovered the Quadrature of 
the Circle, as he writes-us he has, it is hard that nobody 
will listen to his demonstrations. For our parts, humbling 
as the Confession may be, we are 





Seeot acon 


— . le 





at Holk. 
shot, 


he 
in exqui. 
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BP rae 
ITERARY and PHILOSOPHICAL CLOOUES 
SOCIETY.—Some Gentlemen wishing to form a Lite- Powe D DIA LOGUES o oP PLATO; the 
rary and Philosophical Society, would be glad of meeting rr iocant Gocetee Hippias, Second Alcibiades, and Sleyphus. 
Gentlemen eyes pd disposed; the Society to be com: inal and selected. Bekker’s Text, and 
select Number of Young jomtleunen. The distinguishing features whpieeet ar hlehamaet otes. Examination Questions, &c. 
of the Society to be Weekly inted by A. J. Valpy, M.A.; and sold by all Booksellers. 
<3 age teams! Bag aes bo hem ey? and we Periodi- the same plan, Mr. r. Valpy has lately published :— 

ss ther on these # . 
‘with real Name and yy mm addressed to J. oe Euripides. Hecuba, Medea, Phenisse, 


e Rev. J. R. Major Trin. Coll. Camb. 
nap Sanat, Head Mast ad Master of King's Col ollege 8 Scho, ‘London: Becond edition, 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
ING’S COLLEGE, London.—Law Class. 
gpg 


Park will open this Class on 2 early the Ist whe 
-past Seven in the Evening, with a| 4 U¢ ha) een * 

n Constitutional Law, and the Theory and Prac- | will be attended to. 
Course, to be continued every 








of November, @ immo, Bookseller, 27, Upper 
Week! Gensco on Cs This 

ons! 
the “oo 





tice 4 | —_ 
Tuesday Evening -at o'Clock, will continue until the | na ereme (Edipus Tyrannus, (di 

Vacation. At the opening of the Second Term, Pro- | pu 9 Ipus 
EhrsaeeVacanen. At the epeing of the Secand Term, Pre. NO. ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, and cetoen soaTractnin. Bythe Rev. 3” Brawe, bs. 
Political Biaments of Dan foe fhe ‘om or reapers ops ‘rege The smueamentine tee been given to the Manufacture of Thee’ di Neng , Fo “Re 

w, or Technica aw, in eac whic ew givea 5 s " 
role kly. Further information respecting these Courses | Drawing Pencils in Cedar by S. Mordan n and Co., who pledge them- field, D.D. sae 1. th © v. S. T. Bloom 
very be obtained upon application at the Secretary’s Office in the | | a to supply nothing but pure Cumberland Lead ; thereby re- X Se ae 

ing those objections and annoyances so frequently complained 4. 73-8 on. Anabasis. By F.C. Belfour, 
A.S,LL.D. &. 6d. boards. 


College. w. OTTER, M.A. Principal. j of in Drawing Pencils. All who wish to be satisfied as to the ge- | M.A. Oxon. 


5. Xenophon. Cyropedia. By E.H. Barker, 


er Sana as | nuineness of these Pencils, may see them manufactured at No. 22, 





Ushers, and of their Widows ons a Orphans. 


Royal Highness PRINCE ADOLPHUS FREDERIC 
salads ¢ of Can.oridge, K.6. . 


The Reverend JOHN RUSSELL, D.D, Head Master of 
Charter House School. 

The Society of Schoolmasters was formed in the year 1798, fo 
the relief of distressed masters and ushers of endowed and | 
boarding-schools, and of their widows and orphans. The Insti- 
tution has thus been established for more than thirty years; but, 
although during the whole ofthis period every practicable exer- 
tion has been made to promote the objects for which it was | 
founded, its very existence is by no means generally known to the | 
— pp however, are both numerous | 

and urgent. The committee, therefore, under the conviction 
that it is their duty to invite to the of their 
afflicted and meritorious ~ age earnestly appeal to the bene- 
volence of their countrymen. 

The mye J owes its origin to some of the more prosperous 
members of the p' who have contributed largely to its 
support; nor has it failed | to obtain many other ame and valu- 
able friends. To the late King great gratitude is due for the 
high sanction of his majesty’s name, and a yearly grant of fifty 

ineas; and the committee have been recently honoured with a 
communication of his it Majesty’s most gracious intention 
to continue, annually, a same benefaction. poets 

On the 








of their the com- 
mittee forbear to ~~ ty nor is it for thet, perhaps, to dwell on 
its tolls, and difficulties, and privations,—nor on the influence, 
moral, civil, and many which it benedcialy exercises on the 
commanity at large. feel confident that those, especially, 
who can appreciate the pe which ep have derived from 
— while they reflect Ss it the highest honour, wil! naw 

dful of their to’men who are now, in 
pote old and infirm, poor and friendless, after having faith. 
fully devoted to their important charge the best vigour of their 
life, and the most laborious exercise of their faculties. 
CHARLES PARR BURN 

Lincoln's Inn Fields, Oct. 15, 183: 

Subscriptions of any amount will be thankfully received by the 
Treasurer to thé Society, ay Rev. Dr. Russell, at Charter House ; 
or by the Secretary, ‘oseph Snow, at the Literary Fund 
Society’s Chambers, No. yt ‘Lincoln's Inn Fields; and by the fol- 
lowing Bankers: Messrs, Child and £ Tempie Bar; Messrs. 
Hammersley and Co. Pall Mall; and Messrs. Hoare and Co. Fleet 
Street. 


ORNE’S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 















LIBRARY, Neo, 1, ean Roe. Cheapside, consisting 
of an extensive Collection of Works in the various Departmen 
of Literature. i 
ill be = wy neha ae ata time? 30 in the 
Wi. be. i“te tow. ‘s A ia Foun, or neeer- 
coacenecesebeccsonce tto. 
+ 12 ditto. 


Subscribers paying 2/. 2s. per aN ‘U. .: the Half- Year, or 
15s, the Quarter, are entitled to 4 Books at a time, including 
New Works, es, and Reviews. 

Catalogue, 


je 





18) BOOKSELLERS, JIBRARIANE, 
has about yn eee dispose of, consisting of many popular 


Novels, Voyages and Travels, 
“Apply, post-paid, to M. M., Post Office, Enfield Highway. 











THEE ENGLISHMAN, Sunday Newspaper, |, 
tien of the 
fa admirably edapted for the eer here in future 
be published at No. 170, 8 itrand. lication will take place 
every Saturday afternoon at 4 o'clock, “y time for the Post, by 
which it may be received on Sundays 200 ~ from London. 
As a Family Newspaper, t! 
nota line, or an mgereeneneines of 1 — eae tendency, is af 
lowed, under any c to stain its he En- 
glishman isa p= Bene -column Journal, the same size and 
price as the Observer. The paper upon which it is printed is an 
excellent sort, and the type almost new. Indeed, for variety, 
reser and eee it is the a perfect. Inspeaking of Sun- 
to say, the Englisbman is almost 











P 


day 
a a library in Miself. 





's Continental A 
HE ILLUSTRATIONS “of ‘the CONTI. 
NENTAL ANNUAL, engraved in the first style of the 
Art, from Drawings by Samuel Prout, Esq. will be ready for de- 
livery on Monday, the 25th inst. 
Proofs on India paper, ee the yates errery 3 | - : 
Ditto, with the Writing......sesesetescceeeevaees J 
Plain Proofs ...... eeecte Peer eeccescbeccssecs Ouse 
The Work, edited by Wittiam Kennedy, & nee will appear early 
in November. Price 14s. elegantly bow CO. 








*,* A few Copies will be printed on royal @ 8vo. with India 
price 24s. elegant! 


- Cornhill and Moon, 
sraves, Pall M 


a ae | eee Finsbury, Syne establishment now has the honour, 
y exclusively, to supply ‘all the Government Offices. 

0 Cc I E Ky y of sc H oO O L M AS TE RS, | Sold retail by all respectable Stationers, &c. throughout the 

instituted for the Retief of Distressed Schoolmasters and | | United Kingdom. 8. 


NEY, Chairman of the Committee. | *° 


E 








MUSIC. 


Popular Journal of Music. C. 
Now in course of publication, in Numbers, price 3s. each, 
HE HARMONICON, a Monthly Journal, 
evoted to the publication ‘of Vocal and Tnetramental 
: offering 


— History in Books I. to VI. By the Rev 


3q- 9s. 6d. boards. 


6. Demosthenes. Oratio 0 Philippica I. ; Olya- 


ordan and Co.'s name is on each Pencil. | ¢hiaca I. II. et III.; de Pace; contra 
Demosthenes de Corona. By the ao 8s. 6d. boards. 





7. Herodotus, in 1 vol. containing the con. 

W. Stocker, 

of St, John’s Coll. Oxford, and late Principal of Elizabeth 
allege, Guernsey. 9s. 6d. 

“« This is not merely the best, but also the only edition of He- 


rodotus adapted for schools. The licentious anecdotes have been 
removed, without injuring the continuity of the narrative; and 


students may read the original account and escape the impurities 


a Medium for the Union of Music and Lite- by which they were previously liable to be disgusted or depraved. 


rature, by means of Essays, Memoirs, and Criticisms on Musical | The notes are selected with care, and concentrated wit t 
Sables: together with Periodical Reports of the state of the Art | ability. The questions a] calculated to awaken the anention. of 


in all Parts of the World 
Each “Number contains— 








Pesfoemer. 

Il. or original Dissertations on 
sub’ jects ponemww Fy with the at 

III. Copious Extracts from the Foreign Musical Journals, giv- 
ing the reader the latest yo of the Progress of the Art 
fessors throughout Euro) 


cal Performances of the past month 
v. my and unbiassed Accounts of all Musical Works as | 4 


English and Foreign, selected with care, and printed with a 
beauty and accuracy that may safely challenge ag pa pe 





con will be furnished monthly with, (in addition to the Literary 
contents of each Number), on an average, Six entire Pieces of 
Vocal and Instrumental Buricn at a priee not exceeding the com- 
mon they led fora om iece, when printed in the usual form. 
ber of the Harmonicon may be sais to be complete 


twelve months, Title-pages a: les of Contents will he given, 
the Numbers for the Year he bound up in twe hand- 
some 4to, vols. “sy one mec 
ent form for the 
sisting of Essay waand Gri Critics for the lib: 
London: Pu' a 
» (to whom Bement 





sellers and | Deal in Musici 
vers of the H. may be seen. 








the 8. Beci 


L. 1 Biography of hed C 
oe a poter OF | 46.4. Trin. Coll. Camb. bs. 


the 
Vi. Bix Six on Seven Pieces of Music, Vocal aud Instrumental, Brotier’s and Passow’s Text. By A Pee 


'— Athenew 
8. Eschylus, Prometheus. By G. Burges, 
De Officiis. 


De Amicitia et De Senectute, 


9. Cicero, Text of Heusinger. 


8d edition. 6s. boards. 


10. Cicero. 


from the Text of Ernesti; with all his Notes, and citations from 


“Iv. Detailed Accounts of the Opera, Concerts, and other Musi- | his Index Latin. Ciceron.; and much original Matter, Critical 
mage Explanatory,in English. By E.H. Barker, Trin. Coll. Camb. 


on. 4s. . 


ll. Tacitus. Germany and Retr from 


dition. 5s. 6d. 


Bello Gal- 
13. Grotius De Veritate Christ. Relig. ; ; with 


12. Cesar’s Commentaries. 


Musical-Families and Societies sub for th lico. With Engravings. By the Same. 6s. 4 


all the Notes of Grotius, Le Clerc, and others, translated into 
English. 6s. 


14. Juvenal and Persius; with Notes on the 


in teed ', as far as the Music a coaserees but at the end tos Plan of Cicero's Offices and Virgil. vd 6d. 


15. Livy. Books I. to VI. With English 


usic, in the most conveni- | Notes. By D. B. yg LL.D. Head Master of Hawkshead 
d ent the other con- | Grammar School. 


At the desire of a2. - re, r. Valpy is publishing a 


~~ Brown, and | series of nl Greek authors as are read in the upper classes of 
Green nieations for the Edi tors may be ad- {schools and in colleges. The best texts are sdazted, and the 
dressed), and re; eee eee with the Magazines to all Book- / Critical and Explanatory Notes are presented in 
in Town and reqnend with whom | form bem those of —_ ye or by avoiding ver profuse. 
P ness c 

supersedes the industry, and consequently retards the improve- 
ment of the pupil. Examination Questions, adapted to the points 
discussed in the Notes and Indexes, are also added. 


a@ more accessible 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
EAUTIFUL WOMEN. — The Fourth 


eson’s Memoirs of the Beauties of 


the Portraits of BeNasys, Mrs. Nott, the Countess of Sun- 

derland, and Mrs. Middleton; and the Memoirs of Miss Lawson, 
the a of obety pone - 2 the Countess of Rochester, Mi: 
Lady Falmouth), Mrs. ote Ge See tas 

is 


tad price Se. 


CONCISE SUMMARY of a Series of 


and Observations, Practical and Theoretical, on 


Number of Mrs. Jam 
the Court of King Charles 11. which has just appeared, contains the ™ UL. Painting in Water Colours, adapted to the 


ractice of Amateurs. 
ubiished by Ronenees and Co. 80, Poultry; and Houghton and 
Gaubert, 119, Chancery Lane; and sold by all Booksellers. 





t ( 
Southesk, and a Led Bellasys. One Number m 
splendid and interesting work; which. is 
permission, to His Grace Soot Duke of Devonshire. 
Henry Colburn and Richatd Bentley, New Burlington mam 


AMPAIGNS. and CRUISES § in VENE? 
ELA and NEW GRENADA, and in the PACIFIC / 

ovean.t from 1817 to 1880, with Sketches of the West it ¥¢ 
jouth America, &c. oo, wae, of Venezuela, i ve 





1 





Sons) tet 
“<A great mass mass of inf ip military rative, 
d is here coll and collected in a very pleasant 





and intelligent eet we Ly 
Printed for jor, Langman » Rees, Orme, Brena, and Green. 





N INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
delivered ee Sortie. S he wv Oct. 17th, 1831, 


Student of Christ Church Oxford, 25 — of Classical 
Literature at King’s College, London. 
Printed for B. wna wy and Publish 
Ledgate Street. 








In 3 vols. OU 8v0. B . board: 


S» 
LEN MO RA Y; a Tale. 
nous accable, l’honneur nous trahit.”—Rousseau. 
Printed for Simpkin —_ Marshall, London; and Henry 
Constabl: bie, Edinburgh. 


by the O'Hara Family,” the “ 


forming the Completion 


rienne, Minister of State, and Private Secretar, 
New edition, complete in 3 vols, small 8vo. with Sunenane illus- 


«* J’ai fait mon — > ferez le woire ! mais le sort | trations, price only 2ls. 


Me Serer Kh ae Prato &e 
HE. BRAVO... A Venetian Story. 
By the Author of iret the “* Pilot,” the “* Water 


The. English Translation.of Count, Laval- 
lette’s Dre heed eotenoaneee) by men res of Cn in 2 vols. 8vo. 


The Smuggler. By the Author of “Tales 


"ec. 3 vols. post vo. 


Beec! vi to Pacific ; 
or _ an A a at 


ritish ye eenry ape 2 vols. 8vo. with nu- 


merous Plates, aS 
iy 


y Find 
most interesting "oe the whole series of expeditions to the 


er to the College, | North Pole”. "Quarterly —_ 


By M. De Bour- 


the Emperor. 


Memoirs of Napiélleon. 


The Field of Forty “Footsteps, a Tale of the 


y Miss Jane Porter, Author of “‘ Thaddeus of 








RIMENTAL LECTURES = the THEORY of EQUI. 
LIBRIUM, to be delivered “ King’s College, London, in the 
October Term “oe — 183 

he Rev. n. MOSEL 


Printed for b. F lowes, Bookseller 
, 








Proofs, 
Published by Smith, a 
Boys, and G 


By M 
Wanes™ the “Scottish Chiefs,” &c. 2% vols. 12mo. a new edit. 


SYLLABUS of a COURSE of EXPE. |?""*!# 


vil. 
The Scottish Chiefs,;a Romance. By Miss 


Jane Porter. Complete in 2 vols. small 6vo. neatly beund, +7 
By tl ee embellished, with a new Ini Notes 
Professor of Natural and Hixperimental Phil Peay mt the Author, ve only 18s.; forming Nos. VIL. and VIII. of the 
sher to the College, | Standard Novels. 


Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Amusements 
t Class—VI. Moore's Life and Death 
tings of Dr. Crombie’s N. eo- 
of Fuseli—1X. Rossi on Criminal 

i 3 Rose’ 


of Lord 

cit ierae ry 
Jurisprudence-—X. 

Theconseat, Pusey 4 ky Feo Sermons—XI1. House of Lords, 


Longman and Co. London; and Adam Black, Edinburgh. 
renee | Pauete on = eno » Gontane> Natural Sone &e. 


RST “STEPS ‘to BOTAN Ms * intended as 
Popular Illustrations of oe Science, _ to its Study 

as a Branch of General Educati 
By JAMES L. DRUMMOND, M 
Professdr of Anatomy cs ysiology in the Belfast Academical 


institu! 
2d edition, 12mo. with S Ooms, 9s. boards. 
By the same Author, 


Letters to a Young Naturalist, on the Study 


of Nature and Natural Theology. 12mo. with numerous Cuts, 
10s. 6d. boards. 


An Introduction to fing mW: or, Ele- 
ments of the Natural History of Insects. By Kirby, M.A. 
F.R.S. and L.S., and W. Pernita at L.S. New edition, 


a teenie 
d and Fresh Water 
Shells hitherto discovered in Great Britain, arra: according 
a recent Authorities. By W. Turton. Fcap. ates. In the 


“Lectures on the Elements of Botany. By 
Anthony Todd Thomson, M.D. Vol. I. 8vo. Plates, 1/. 8s. bds. 

An Atrenigement of British Plants, accord- 
ing to the latest Im: ents of the Linnean System. By W. 
Wiering, 4 D. PR 8. "LS. &c. 7th edition, including the 
numerous Annotations, illustrative 
of Vegetable epone By W. Withering, Esq. LL.D. F.L.S. 
&c. 4 vols. Plates, 2/. 16s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Culture and Management 


of Fruit Trees. By William Forsyth, Gardener to His Majesty. 
8vo. 7th edition, with Plates and Portrait, 13s. boards. 


The Different Modes of Cultivating the Pine- 
Apple, from its first Introduction into Europe to the late Im- 
rovements of T. A. Knight, Esq. With 24 Wood Engravings. 


vO. Os. 
“The Linnean System of Conchology. By J. 


Mawe. &vo. —_ 37 Plates, being 1 toeach Genera. 1. 1s. bds.; 
coloured, 2/. 128. 6d. 
wt Botanical Cabinet. In 4to. carefully 
blished in ose Numbers, price 5s. Each Put 
each, and Rules 
its Cultivation, &c. By 
The Gardener’s Remembrancer. 

New System of Geology, in which the 
great Revolutions of the Earth 7 T= ma er mal 
ciled to M. 

vo. with 7 Plates Plates ait 8) Weer Wonleus. 1 ty 4 
ts of A gricultural Chemistry. By 








pm ine Ten Figures, with an Account 
and Sons. 
By J, 
“I 74. Od. boards. 
Science and to 
M.D. F.RB.S. 
boards. 


Sir Humphry Den Paste 0 4th editign, 15s, 
a... Datuse $ being a Popular Illus. 


wget nse of Creation. By J. 
Mason Good, M.D. and FS. sition lt 16s. bds. 


nversations on: Botany, with Twenty-one 
Reeeieg 1#mo. 7th edition, enlarged, 7s. 6d. plain, or 12s. 





Convemetionsan Vegptniile Ph nyuiok 3 com. 
with ication to 
Agriculture. In 2 vols. 12mo. with "Plates, 128. boards. 

By the same Author 


Conversations on Chemistry. 11th edition, 
2 vols. 12mo. with Plates by Lowry. 14s. boards. 
In this edition a Conversation on the Steam Engine has 


Conversations on Natural Philosophy. 5th 
; edition. 10s. 6d. bds. with Twenty-two Engravings by Lowry. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On Saturday, me ie ijortants te in — are embellished 


HE ELEMENTS “ot "CHEMISTRY, 


familiarly explained and practically illustrated. Part 
the First. Attraction, Heat, Light, a. 
ohn Murray, Albemarie Street. 











In afew days, 
[T44¥'s ROMANTIC ANNALS. 
Le Peg may He ay ag cena Esq. 
Forming the New ae the Romance of History. 


wen? Affianced One, ty the Author of “ Ger. 
The King’s Secret. "By the Author of the 


i  - A. a ne vols. a, atieien, ay eee u 
ward ew ption brary, 
98, Holles Street, London. 5 







. 
Terms of the Library. 

The Year........ - 6 

Half-Year : 


The a me Supptics of Books at thi 
every 
try. 





_ THE LITERARY .G 


al ZETT 3 3, 


PR Ne poe’ Davis on the Diseases of Women and Children. 
the Ist of November will DICINE. Part I. Prin 2s. of 
PS BSTETRIC MEDICINE, its 
and Practice; in a Series of Systematic Dissertations on 
Midwifery, and on the Diseases of Women and Children. 
DAVID D. DAVIS, } M.D. 
Professor of Midwifery in the University of Lond 
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Dr. Turner's Chemistry.—3d edition. 
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Discoveries and Doctrines of the Science. By Professor E. Tur 
at, M.D. 4d edition, corrected and eularged. 1 thick vol. 8vo 
U. 1s. boards. 

« The present work is decidedly the best Elements of Che 


* Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University of Leadon, 30, Upper Gower Street. 
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Just ready for pabicatin, oo, by Mears Colburn and Bentley. 
Lz of CELEBRATED FEMALE 


SOVEREIGNS, including new and curi: 
of Joanna of Sicily, Josons Il. af Naples, leaken rculars 


The Work will be embellished with qpee< of e Sin ra Mery Queen of Seots, E Elizabeth, Christina of S Suede, ane 
orty » the Empress 
ussia, 


results of treat- 


eresa, 
By ‘Mn. > ace 


Catherine tines of 


Cavendish ; or, the  Pastidion at Sea. In 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


Adventures on the ‘Columbia River, includ. 
. | ing a Narrative of a Residence of Six Years on the Western Side 
, | of = = epee 9 ameog various Tribes of Indians hitherto 

unknown; together with a Journey across the Ameri e 
. | nent. By Ross Cox, Esq. In : _ 8v0. a 


» Bec. Sc. es 


Alice Paulet. A 1 to ” 
By the Author of Sate ae post oc Ydenbam. 


Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes, (Mad. 
Junot.) Written by Herself. C of 
the Life of General Junot, and of other Bo hope: Persons at. 
tached to the Fortunes oe In 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Esq. and Sir Alexander Johnstone. 


4. Imperial Magazine, 2d Series, No. XI.; 
containing a Portrait and Memoir of Lord Brougham and Vaux, 
with the usual quantity of interesting Articles. 

Fi: shat,’ Gene and Gos and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
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METAL, Vol. I. _ Tron and Stee 
Being Vol. XXIV. of “* Dr, Se 's Cabinet Cyclopredia.” 
Published Oct 
History of France. By E..E. Crowe. “s vols.) Vol. III. 
To be published Dec. t, 
Lives cata British Military Commanders. By the 
.R.Gleig. (3 vols.) Vol. I. 
Printed for Longman and fea Ces 3; and J ebn Taplas. 
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ANDSCA 
LORD BYRON’S LIFE and WORKS, intended to ac- 
company the new edition announced by 
same plan as the Landscape I!!ustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
Charles Tat, Fleet Street. 
The Kee; ke for 1832. 
Early in Nov. will be published, price One gr in crimson 
silk; large paper o's 250 printed), 2/. 12s. 6d. 
HE KEEPSAKE for 1832. 
Edited by F. emai: REYNOLDS. 
Embellished with Seventeen highly finished Line Engravings, 
executed under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 











Contributors. 

Lord Ashtown J. Jekyll Lord Porchester 
Hon. G. Berkeley W. Jerdan Lord John Russell 
R al, M.P. 8. Knowles Sir Walter Scott 
Lady Blessington L. E. L. Mrs. Shelley 
Hon. H. Crad Hon. H. Liddell Archd. Spencer 
Lord Dover T. H. Lister J. A. St. John 
Sir A. Edmondstone Lord Mahon R. H. Stanhope, M.P. 

rs. ore y Morley Miss A. Strickland 
J. R. Gowen Lord Morpeth Hon. E. B. Wilbra- 


Lord Holland Word Mulgrave ham 

T ore Hook Hon. Charles Phipps Lady E. S. Wortley. 

On Nov. 1, will be published, handsomely bound in rose-coloured 

morocco, One Guinea; large paper, India Proofs, 2/. 10s. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1832; con- 

taining Twenty-six beautifully finished Plates, from Drawings by 

—— oo eld, Esq. With Letter-press Descriptions by Leitch 
tchie, . 

Prin ted for Longman, Rees, Orme, Br Brown, and Green. 
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Asa Gi Friendship, the Geographical Annual is unexcep- 
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manent utility. Price, neatly bound, 18.; finely coloured, le. ; 
in morocco, gilt edges, 3s. extra. 
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from the Models by S. Clint at the Duchy Office, specially fur- | HE I T E R A R 2 's OUVE NI R 
pongo a coe s car the Council. Some very mamatene coe and 


and 7 XXVIII. Deaty 4to. Parts, 4s.; India Proofs, 8. Num- 
3. National Portrait Gallery, Part XXXI. ; 


containing Portraits and Memoirs of Lord Eldon, Thomas Moore, 


9. Ves sees 
IREATISE on the MANUFACTURES in | The Deveria 


Mr. Murray, upon the seta pe hee om Red Ri 


Part of the Ghost Seer, by Schiller, with a Biographical and Cri- 
tical Sketch; forming the Ninth Volume of the 8: d Novels. 
Small 8vo. neatly bound and illustrated, price - 
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for 1832 
Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. 
Containing, as usual, Cg ve highly finished Line Engravings, 
pg = ~ Pencils and Burins of the following Artists, inclading, 


in pleasant | 48 Will be seen, several of the most celebrated Pictures in modern 
anecdote and useful information. But the County Palatine of Art. 
Lancaster is almost classic ground : its net is nearly akin to 


Subjects. Painters, Engravers, 
- {ow . sacsds ss.otees . A. E. Chalon, R.A. W. Ensom 
+ aoe oopee by % e} T. Stothard, R.A. F. Engleheart 
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shy Grotto of of } H. Howard, R.A. .. C. Rolls 


6. Lady Jane ‘Grey’ pre- J.N 
paring for E: 
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h R.A. W. Mitchell 








7. Oberwesel on the Rhine D. Roberts ++. E. Goodall 
8. The en of 2 Sir Thomas Law- w.E 
Salisbury ......s00. rence, P.R.A. mnemn 
° +» W. Boxall ........ W.H. Watt 
° a Deveria ........ S. Sangster 
11. Going to Mass Johannot .,.... E. Portbury 
12. The Arrest Alfred Johannot .. Conrad Cooke 


Four of the shimementionsd ects are from the pencils of 
the most Seunseigh ed Brench artists, and were furnished ex- 
pressly for the work 

The large paper edition, with Proofs on India paper, will ap- 
ear at the usual time; Proofs, before and after letters, in Port- 
folios, are now ready for delivery. 

New Year's oe 18332. 
Also on the First of N. b ine be price 8. 


The New Year’s Gift nd Juvenile Souvenir 


*hlished 
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Picture by Sir 


ding Hood. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, ‘eae and Green, 
‘Paternoster 











bout to » be published, in 1 ol. 8vo. 
HE CAUSES, NATURE, PROGRESS, 
and TREATMENT of the FEVERS prevalent on the 
Western Coast of Africa; some Account of the Symptoms, Effects, 
and Treatment of the other Diseases occurring in that Climate; 
together with the Medical Topography of that Coast, from the 
River Gambia to Fernando Po, both inclusive. 
By JAMES BOYLE, M.C.S.L. 
ieee = N. » and Colonial Surgeon of Sierra Leone; 
or of a Treatise on Moxa, &c. &c. 
“printed for S. Highley, Fleet Street. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. XVI. will be published in a few days. 











Regent's Park. 
On Wictuestey next, with pos _ Ag A and — 
4 Illustrations on 
K IDD'S PICTURESQUE GUIDE to the 
REGENT’S PARK. 
Printing for William Kidd, 228, Regent Street. 


ns ‘the Ist Nov. will be pate a price 3s. an. era 


silk 
FFECTION’S “GIFT; T; ‘or, Flowers of 
Sacred and Moral Poesy for vase. 
London; Simpkin and Marshall; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; 
and 8. Horsey, jun. Portsea. 
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